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INTr^ODLlCTION 


F' ■ ■ Iasi thirty ^'cars or sc\ Si.t\'n(iniy Education 
n tiiL' Ronibay i'‘rovinco has h/cen ; ; need by tho 

iioderu iiiriiiods of ^■eachin^^ 'i'iii:-, ijifluencc is bein.i' 
felt pronniipcedly da\’ by day as tlji‘ niiiii]'>er of tiif; 
Training C'oili in dns Pro\-ince is graduallx' increasing. 
Almost all t)ie subjects in tlie Se('undai\' Scliool curri- 
culum received nev liglU of modem niclhod.s based on 
educa.tional psy<'h(il(.gv. 13ui Sanskrit remainc-d unaffected 
till. Prof. V. T. formerly oi the Secondary 'JTain- 

ing .College, Tn tniiay, dcvi.'ied a new method of teaching 
Sanskrit based or the finding.^ of Di. \V. H. f). Rouse 
and Mr, Harold IC Palmer., Thi.s new method of teach- 
ing. Sanskrit lias ]')ien practEcd in the Secondaiy 
Training Coikgi-, Bonuiay for the last fjfteen j’ears or so. 
It was also followed in the otiier Training Coliegi'c, with 


some variations. Tiowi ver, there was no book availabio 
besides a few articles on the subject by various writen? 
giving in a nutshell the new method in the proper 
perspecliA'r.-. Hence, the authors have endeavoured to 
bring out this New Approach to Sanskrit ' to supplj' the 
long-felt need of teachers under training in particular 
and rdl Sanskrit teachers in gcneral^.^ An -attempt is made 
here to give the various aspects of Sanskrit teaching in 
as clear and practical a manner as possible. It is 
sincerel}* hoped that this New Approach to Sanskrit 
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A NEW APPROACH TO SANSKRIT 


CHAPTER I 

The Place of Sanskrit In Education 

1. The Place of the Classics in the Educational System 

The place of the classics in any S3fstem of education 
is beyond dispute. Because it is the only means to 
get a glimpse of the past civilization on which the 
present civilization has taken its foundation. In spite 
of the growth of modem sciences one cannot ignore the 
influence of the classical literature upon the life and 
thought of the present generation. So even in this mecha- 
nical age there are no signs indicating that the classics 
arc falling out. The classics have lived out through 
all the centuries of the antiquitjf and have come down 
to us in original fomi def5dng the all-devouring claims 
of Time. This is due to the fact tl;at it belongs to the 
liighest class of human achievement. It is the excellence 
of thought and stjde that gives life to the classics. One 
realh' wonders at the human achievement in the verj* 
old old days when the world was in its infanej*. The 
remarkable literature in cverj’ branch of knowledge 
only testifies to the richness of thought of our predecessors. 
The following passage clearh' shows what the classics 
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Stand for: "Onr idras i)f law, rltiy*'n*.l«i{i, fi'ifdoni 
and rinpirn ; onr pot try and proso lit» iatnr»- ; i»ur politnal, 
jnotaphysical, a;sthi-tlf, and inor.d philo^oplty. ind*v;d 
our or/,'aniz(:d rational j)iiiMni of iruth in all its non- 
cxpi'rinu'ntal l>ram'ln“; as uoll as a lar/s- and vital 
part of tlx; ri;lii,'ion \vhi«:li lias won to its-lf :.o inur;h 
of the civili/ed world, an- mohd in the art or thoindit 
of that ancient rivili/ation." Ity thr siUfly of the 
classics we mean the stiuly of the writin/:s i*f the master 
minds of old who were nsponsihle for the ancient 
civilization. Not only wouhl t lies'* writin;,'.s interpret 
civilization, but they are in themselves the .sublime 
expression of the .spirit of matj. 

2. The Peculiar Position of Sanskrit 
In India Sanskrit wield.s a far greater inlhiencc 
upon Indian thought than what Latin doe.s in the Western 
countries. It has been tlie receptacle of th(^ Ancient 
Indian Civilization. It is Sanskrit that has handed 
over to the present generations tlie remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Indian brain in all the branches of knowledge. 
It is in Sanskrit that we find the first balihlings of 
humanit}'. It is .Sanskrit literature which opens a 
great vista for research work. It will not be out of 
place here to quote l^lax Muller.* He says: “ Whatever 
sphere of the human mind you ma}' select for }'our 
special stud3^ "’hethcr it be language or religion or 
mythologj' or philosophj’, whether it be laws or customs, 
primitive art or primitive sc ience, cvor3'‘whcrc you 
♦India; WJiat can it tench ns ? — Max Muller, p. 15. 
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have to go to India, whether you like it or not, because 
some of the most valuable and instructive materials 
in the history “of man are treasured up in India and in 
India only.” As regards Ancient Indian Law one Polish 
scholar declares thatf : ” There are older laws than the 
Indian, but none can be compared with them in exactness 
and versatilit3^ I believe that no book so competent as 
Kautilya’s Arthashastra was published in ancient times. 
No work on politics, administration and law describes 
local conditions so well. This work alone is enough 
to invite the studj^' of ancient India and to draw a man 
to this country for ever. ” Not onty will the students of 
law be attracted to the rich store of Sanskrit Literature, 
but those of comparative grammar, philologj% logic, 
philosophj' will be equally interested if not more. 
Sanskrit has got works in it on astrology, astronom}^ 
algebra, geometr}^ anatom3^ medicine and so on. 
Thus there is hardly any branch of knowledge which 
we do not find developed in Sanskrit in keeping with 
the spirit of the ancient times. Indians themselves 
•cannot but prize this rich treasure be3"ond their true 
selves. Indian scholars, politicians, Iaw3'ers, public 
men etc., have unequivocalh^ declared the importance 
■of Sanskrit on inan3' an occasion. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Avhilc commenting on the neglect of the studt* of 
Sanskrit at the Patna UniYcrsit3’ wrote in his Harijan 
•(23 rd March 1940): ” I quite agree that the studv of 
Sanskrit is sadlv neglected. I belong to a generation 


tTlie Times of India: Augntt I'Jtl. 
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which believed in the study of the- ancient lanf^uaffos. 
I do not believe that such a study is a waste of time 
and effort. I believe it is an aid to the sttuly of mod<Tn 
languages. This is more true of Sanskrit than any 
other ancient language so far as India is concerned, 
and every nationalist should study it becatise it makes 
a study of the provincial languages easier than otherwise. 
It is the language in which our forefathers thought 
and wrote. No Hindu boy or girl should be without 
a knowledge of the nidimcnt.s of Sanskrit, if he will 
imbibe the spirit of his religion. Thus the Gayatri 
mantra is untranslatable. No translation can give 
the music of the original, which, I hold, has a meaning 
jail its own. The Ga3'atri is but one c.xamplc of what 
I have said. ” While presiding over the founder’s daj^ 
celebrations at the Annamalai University the Right 
Hon. M. R. Jaykar urged the students to take to the 
study of Sanskrit not merclj' for linguistic attainment,, 
but for the much greater benefit of the treasure of 
literature contained in that language and the ideals 
it inculcated. Sanskrit literature, he added, developed 
qualities which in ipodem political polemics were apt 
to be disregarded and which it was necessar}' for 
University education to emphasise. These qualities 
were tolerance of tlic opposite ■ view, intellectual 
independence and dogged pursuit of tnith, fearless of 
consequences. He further added that the study of 
Sanskrit should be made as attractive as possible. This, 
is a point worth considering for the educationist.' 
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•We know now that Sanskrit is one of the oldest 
languages in the world. Prof. Max Muller has proved 
that the RigveSa, the first known compilation in Sanskrit 
is the oldest work on the surface of the earth. Wliile 
reading such works, one is sure to feel that the difference 
of time and space is removed and the mysteries of the 
past are revealed. Many scholars both Western 
and Indian have declared that Sanskrit is one of the 
richest languages in the world which is obvious from 
its vast and varied literature. It has embraced very 
many subjects, for instance, philosophy, polit5^ social 
law, chemistry, astrology, grammar etc. That the 
language which possesses so rich a literature should be 
considered as ‘dead’ sounds rather strange. The peculiar 
genius of this language has made it very sweet. Its 
phonetic alphabet, word formation, sandhis, 
compounds, sentence formation, prosody etc., have 
contributed in their own way to combine sweetness 
and sublimity, pithiness and fluency, loveliness and 
lucidity, brightness and brevity. An advanced student 
of Sanskrit wiil never miss the harmon5»^ and melod}', 
rlijune and rh 3 ^thm of Sanskrit ’prose and poetry. 
Although Sanskrit has passed through various vicissitudes 
corresponding to those of the Arj'an colonists, it has 
maintained purit}’^ ; that is to say, it was not influenced 
b}? the non-Arj^an languages. True, it was in the 
earl}^ times known as ‘Gii^’ana Bhasha' (sfRTur-'STRT) . 
It is also true that the Vcdic Sanskrit differs from the 
Upanishadic Sanskrit and tliat the Puranic Sanskrit from 
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the classical Sanskrit. But all these changes simply 
signify the evolution of the language from st^ge to 
stage. A critical student of the histofical growth of 
this language will be able to indicate the growth of the 
Aiyan mind and culture. This purity is due to its 
most perfect grammar which is very scientific. Its 
strict observance by the authors and the teachers has 
been traditional. It has helped to develop a variety 
of styles in prose and poetry. If one meets at one place 
with a style of long compounds and longer sentences 
he is sure to meet at anoiher place with a very lucid» 
simple style all the more powerful. It has been so 
dynamic and elastic, that all the sentiments (T^r) and 
!'sthe figures of speech could find suitable and effective 
expression. All these features of Sanskrit have made 
its . study imperative in the Secondary and the 
University stage. 

3. Educative Value 

The educative value of Sanskrit is very great. 
It is utilitarian as well as cultural. Most of the regional 
languages in India, niz., Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati 
etc., are derived from Sanskrit. Naturally the help that 
they get from Sanskrit is immense. They have borrowed 
much from it as regards vocabulary, grammar, ideas 
etc. In fact Sanskrit has promised to be a great source 
by which they can enrich their literatures. Now-a-days 
the modem tendency of these regional languages is to 
minimise the influence of the ford^ languages and 
to use in stead Sanskrit words and techniral terms. 
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Moreover, to the research workers of law, medicine, . 
philosophy, polity, education, archaeology etc. the study 
of Sanskrit is ’indispensable as the ancient literature 
is to be found in Sanskrit. Besides, the original works 
of the Hindu religion are in Sanskrit. Many Hindus 
still say their daily prayers { ) in Sanskrit. 

In all important ceremonies Sanskrit h3nnns and reci- 
tations are used. Thus Sanskrit is not dead to the 
Hindus as Latin or Greek to the Europeans. It has a 
definite place in the day to day^ routine of the Hindus. 
In old daj's Sanskrit was the lingua franca of the learned 
circles. The Shastrin’s and the Pandits used to carry 
on their greetings and discussions in Sanskrit. Even 
to-day this practice is followed when the Sanskrit scholars 
of different provinces meet. Thus Sanskrit is the means 
of communication in such circles of learned men. 

Classical literature is called the garden of wisdom. 
This is true of Sanskrit as also of other classical languages. 
The study of the classics appeals not merely to the 
intellect and reason, as in the case of mathematics 
and physical sciences, but to the emotions and higher 
icsthetic judgment, to moral and •religious sentiments. 
The importance of the training of emotions and moral 
sentiments cannot be too much stressed. This aspect 
of the development of personality, which has been 
neglected by the old educational system, has been 
brought in tlie forefront by modem educational psycho- 
logy*. Character formation depends upon the moral 
sentiments and the balance of the personality is stabilised 
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by tlie pn»])t‘r nf , Mfwb m rjbir.ttion 

aims at lh(* al]-si(lr<l nt »»f tli*- inflivifluivi* 

Iloncc to fulfil this aim, th»* .''tudy oi Haf.'l.rit trau v,ith 
advantagi: In; utilized. The stu<Iint of S:ui--l:r{i is 
sure to 1)0 .stirri;d by llio elassiojil utt<-r;!iie*s nf the 
mighty minds and will never fail to e.\jj‘-ri« jn:e itarom- 
parablc joy in the ronijiany of the \vi<o. 71je master- 
pieces of groat authors, which are admittedly of l.ivting 
value, bring out liuman conduct aiul characl* r in a 
rich variety of forms corresponding to life-. I'he principles 
that control noble thought and righteous actions are 
easily imbibed, side by side wifji tljc nppnrhition of 
the beauty of tlioughl and beauty of expression. TJie 
student will feel and think with the master minds 
and will find his thought and actions unknowingly 
sublimated. 7'hus the cultural value of teaching or 
learning Sanskrit is predominant. 

4. The Aims 

The immediate aim of teaching Sanskrit is now 
to be considered. It cannot be the same as that of 
teaching a modem language like English or Frencli. 
In the case of the latter the pupils must learn the spoken 
as well as the written form ; while in the case of tlie 
former proficienc}’ in the spoken fomi is not a necessity. 
Our aim in teacliing Sanskrit will, therefore, be to 
enable the pupils ( f ) to read, undersstand and appreciate 
classical Sanskrit; (j/)to\\Tite Sanskrit in an intelligent 
manner and (Hi) to know the ways and manners of tlie 
ancient Aryans whose mother-tongue was Sanskrit, 
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to get an insight into their culture and to use that 
heritage to build up a new civilization. This is quite 
a serious aim. " Our pupils should not merely learn to 
read Sanskrit to translate it into English or the mother- 
tongue and vice versa, but to take delight in drinking 
deep at the fountain-heads of Sanskrit literature ; tliey 
should not study Sanskrit merely to pass examinations 
but to brighten their leisure and to transform their 
lives through appreciation of wisdom and beauty in 
Sanskrit classics. They should not become pedantic 
Sanskrit scholars, grammarians, philologists etc. 
but become a force for social regeneration. Thus it 
will be seen that tliis aim is distinctly superior to the 
aim of turning out mere translators and interpreters, 
grammarians and philologists. 


CHAPTER II 
Methods of Teaching 

SiNXE very early limes, i.e., 2090 B. C., Sanskrit has 
been taught in Indian schools. In spite of the political 
vicissitudes and in the absence of the ro3'al or tlie 
state patronage Sanskrit was scrupulousl}' taught ,in 
the Pathashalas or Ashrams or Gurukulas. The aims 
and methods had to differ from time to time owing to 
the exigencies of the growtli of the Vcdic and the sacri- 
licijil literature. As the art of writing was unknown. 
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the saerrd litcrattin; consistinf^ of hvrnn-. had to he 

w # 

pre^m’cd by riral trarlitions. The younfj radjolar.-', 
after {joing through th<r Upaiuiyan ( Initi:i\ion) f;-ri.'»Jony 
at the age of «‘igJjl or so Wi-rr tauglit by th'^ir i/.in-nts 
or teachers to recite the Vetlic hymns, (in-at importance 
was attaclied to proj>er accent and intonation. 'I'lic- 
slightest mi.stake in intonation, accent or pronunciation, 
was considered as most fatal; hence each pupil had to be 
taught separately. Kxplanaiions were, perhap'. not 
necessary in those lessons as the \'edic San>krit must 
have been the language of everyday use. Gradually 
the language in which the \’edas were composed, became 
unintelligible and the teaching of the recitation of the 
Vedas had to be followed by some sort of e.vplanation. 
This process was later sj'stcmatiscd as the \’edas were 
cannonised and were reduced to writing. The reading 
lesson was followed by instniction ( vidhi ) and 
e.xplanation ( artliavada ). In ‘ Vidhi ' the teacher showed 
the pupils the acts and actions to be actually performed 
during the ritual ceremony described in the te.xt, and 
in ‘ Arthavada ' the meaning of the sentences was made 
clear. Vlien other .subjects and sciences arose, c.x- 
planation must have had a vciy’ large place. In such 
explanations references had to be made to subjects 
like geometr\% astronomy, grammar, phonetics, ritual, 
prosodj’’ and et5TOolog5^ All such explanations given 
by expert teachers were embodied later in tlie 
‘ Brahmana ’ works. As the systems of philosoph}’, 
viz., Sankhya, Yoga, Nj^ya, Vaisheshika, Mimansa and 
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Vedanta arose the teaching became more scientific 
and critical. For the full understanding of the text 
a three-fold explanation was given— (i) Pada or word, 
(2) Vakya or sentence, (3) Pramana or argument. To- 
make the student understand the word grammatical- 
notes were given *, to make the meaning of the sentence 
clear to him, the relations of words, phrases, and parts- 
therein were shown by filling up gaps or supplying: 
ellipses and by explaining allusions; lastly, the idea 
of the passage was made clear by setting forth the- 
argument as explicitly as possible and by relating it 
to the previous as well as to the following points. Hence 
one well-versed in the text was called ' I^da-yak5>’a- 
pramanagna ’ — ' proficient in the three parts. ' It is- 
interesting to find that the explanation of the text u'as 
almost on the same lines as at present. According to- 
Vsehaspatimishra the ‘adhyayana’ ( the hearing of words 
sliabda ( apprehension of meaning ), uha ( reasoning' 
leading to generalisation), subrtprapti (confirmation b}^ 
a friend or teacher ), and dana (application) are the 
five steps for the realisation of the meaning of a religious 
truth. Curiously enough these steps correspond wholly 
with those of Dewey. In his book ' Hou' We Think ’ 
ho gives the following steps : — 

(1) A problem and its bcation { adh\*ayana and. 
shabda ). 

(2) Suggested solutions and selection of a solution 
( uha and suhrtprapti ). 

{3) Action ( application ) [ dana ]. 
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Another authority gives seven steps similar to 
those of the Herbarlians : 

(i) Shushrusha { desire to listen ) ,* {2) Shravanam 
'( act or process of hearing ), (3) Grahanam ( accepting, 
taking in ), (4) Dharanam ( digestion of what has been 
taken in), {5) Uhapoha (discussion), (6) Artha-vijfianam 
<{ grasping tlie correct sense ), and (7) Tatwa~vijF) 5 nam 
(knowledge of propfound truth ). 

With the development of the Upanishadic lore 
rational method of education seems to have been formed. 
The Western method of lecturing to the advanced 
students was not followed by the ancient Indian teacher. 
'The teaching was characterised by free discussions 
with the teacher, questions and answers from either 
•side, concrete illustrations and references to the practical 
details of daily life. Indeed, the Upanishads often 
fall into the form of a dialogue which shouts that the 
method of teaching was catechetical, like that of ex- 
plaining a subject by an intelligent and graduated series 
of questions and answers \vhich is associated with the 
great Greek teacher, Socrates. 

Later, elementary, schools teaching the three 
R’s came to be established. As the pupils belonged 
mainly to the agriculturist, the industrialist and the 
commercial classes, instruction in reading and ^v^iting 
"the mother-tongue, book-keeping and arithmetic was 
more important than the study of Sanskrit, which was 
not the language of the day now. During this period 
only the Brahmin children must have attended the 
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Sanskrit Pathas'halas and received higher education, 
the irifcdiuin of instruction being the mother-tongue. 
During all these stages great attention was paid to 
phonetics, reading and recitation. The aim of education 
was primarily religious and secondarily practical. 

Paihashala Method 

At the beginning the pupils are made to learn by 
heart the case-forms of nouns commonl}^ met with in 
literature. The booklet giving ready-made forms is- 
known as Rupavali ( j. The teacher shows - 
how the forms are to be properl}^ pronounced and read. 
The pupils read after him. Sufficient phonetic drill’ 
is given at ever}' step ; each unit is repeated at least 
seven times ; and then the pupils are free to sit aside,, 
or go home and to learn the lesson by heart. Such case- 
forms of nouns are vciy’^ useful as language-units both 
in reading and writing. Next comes the study of the 
simple compounds ( ) for wliich a know’ledge 

of tlie case -forms is essential. In tliese two steps the 
gradation seems to be right. In order to build up pupils’ 
vocabularj’’ the use of is made. Tiiis 

‘ Amarkosha’ is a lexicon containing all the sjmonjms 
of nouns in verse-form. Its verse-form helps the learners 
to learn hy heart tlie couplets, \^^lenever necessar3' 
explanations in tlie motlier-tongue are given. After 
this preliminar}^ study of tlie case-forms of various 
kinds of nouns, their combinations ( compounds ) and 
some elemcntarj^ vocabularj^, students are introduced 
to literature. Stories from Hitopadesha and a few 
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-cantoes from Raehu^'amsha are selected at tliis stage. 
In the next stage the students have to study tlie 
:sdence of language, i.c., grammar. I'or this purpose 
^Laghu Kaumudi’ is selected. As regards literature, 
students read classical poetiy, viz., the Panchaka^yas, 
'Kumar', 'Kirat*, ‘Kaishadha', ' 'Magh' etc. In the later 
stage intensive and more scientific study of grammar 
is made by having recourse to any one of the commen- 
taries on Panini's Ashtadhati such as (f^sPrT?^^). By 
T^.iay of iiterarv* studt* various pla3;s are read. This 
being the hi^er stage, corresponding to the present 
■college course, students are exnected to suecialise in one 
■of the follov.Tng subjects — philosophy, logic, grammar, 
jpbetics, social law, etc. 

The general feature of the Pathashala method 
is its intensive and thorough study. True to their 
"tradition the shastrins have alwat's insisted on intensive 
stud}* : whatever is read is thoroughlt* learned and 
•committed to memoiy ; so that it becomes an everlasting 
possession- Thus the students have to commit to 
memory not only the explanations but the text as well, 
v.Tth the result that,the\* are aiv.*a5's readj' for any test. 
The whole Pathashala course covers ei^t to ten \'ears, 
Thej- have got religious atmosphere about them. Thej’’ 
attract students from higher cultured families, who have 
a will to learn. The Pathashala curriculum seems 
to be logical, suited to students wishing to learn 
■onlj' Sanskrit and to take up religious career. The 
present-daA" English hi^ schools cannot vrell compare 
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with the Sanskrit Pathashalas in as much as the 
pupils^have to learn many other subjects along with 
Sanskrit and t^at they come from all the strata of 
Ihe society with no hereditary background. Some of 
them do not possess the will to learn and the capacity 
to appreciate the classical language. Owing to many- 
•subjects in the curriculum they cannot study intensively 
but rather extensively, taking Sanskrit not as the 
subject for future career but as one of the other 
subjects studied at the secondary stage. 

J 

Bhandarkar Method 


Dr, Keilhom and Dr. Bhandarkar emphasised 
tlie study of grammar from the very beginning in the 
teaching of Sanskrit in the English teaching High Schools. 
Dr. Bhandarkar wrote his two Sanskrit text-books 
about 75 years ago. Thej? were very widely used and 
remained in the field for long. Each lesson consists of 
four parts : first, grammar; second, Sanskrit sentences for 
translation into English ; third, English sentences for 
translation into Sanskrit : both intended to exercise the 
student in the rules of grammar given at the- top of the 
lesson ; fourth, a vocabularJ^ The first book opens with 
Ihe conjugation of simple roots ( of the ist, 4th, 6th, 
loth conjugations ) in the present tense. The terminations 
are given, changes explained, and rules cited at each 
step. To add to these intricacies of Sanskrit grammar, 
-Sandhi rules are introduced alongside. This initial 
stage appears rather too dry and abstract for the 5’oung 
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learner. There is nothing that can interest him; 
Personal pronouns could have been introduced here to 
give it a, personal touch. The sentence, s for translation 
consist of just one word. For instance : ^RTfh■ I I 
I I JT’WR’: 1 They have no inter-connection 
and sometimes they carry little meaning. The declension 
of nouns ending in sr comes next in order. Due to separate 
treatment -of cases five lessons, and more than twenty 
rules are required to complete the declension of only 
one kind of nouns. A Pathashala student learns only 
the table of case-forms 'in about two days not minding 
the various rules necessary to derive the case-forms. 
These rules are easily and readily forgotten. What 
is of importance is the readymade case-forms which 
^e useful in reading and writing. Thus, the young 
learner’s attention is too much fixed on the intricacies 
of grammar at the ver}’' outset. In these lessons it 
does not appear that phonetics is properly emphasised. 
Teachers lose sight of it being much engrossed in tlie 
grammatical details. Young, pupils do not feel its 
need being plunged top early in the deep waters of 
abstract grammar with the result that they soon get. 
out of breath and lhat they desire to run away from 
the Sanskrit class. Other .nouns and tenses are dealt 
with in like manner in the following lessons of the First 
Book. This piece-meal treatment of the subject-matter! 
deprives the work of its interest and prevents the student! 
from, getting any comprehensive idea of the subject. | 
The sentences given for translation into English cannot 
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be possibly called literature. There can be no reading 
worth-TTithe name of such disconnected sentences. No 
connected descriptions, stories or dialogues are given as 
reading material ; nor verses for recitation. True that 
at the end of the First Book some twenty verses 
and one story are given. But these are generally 
considered as extra work and hence neglected. The 
teacliing of compounds, numerals, comparison of adjec- 
tives etc., dealt with in the Second Book, is usualty done 
in the third year of Sanskrit learning. As a matter of 
fact simple compounds, numerals and comparisons 
are useful in making the descriptions grapluc and the 
stories life-like and can be easily learnt by the pupils 
even in the second term of Sanskrit learning. Of course 
formal lessons on their formation, classification and 
definition should be given later ; only their recognition 
and application should be taught in early stages and 
as the student has already come across such forms he 
will be able to follow grammar lessons on them more 
readily. It seems to be somewhat artificial to divide 
the grammar portion into such water-tight compart- 
ments. Moreover exercises for translation given even 
in the Second Book are all disconnected sentences. 
Absence of stories and narrative poems is strongly felt. 
Tliis has probably resulted in the neglect of reading 
and recitation. Thus in short it can be said that the 
Second Book really fulfils its title ; a treatise on grammar. 
To supplement this Second Book readers containing 
selections from the classical Sanskrit literature arc 
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than the learner himself. But tlie growth of modern 
•educat^n in recent years has greatly influenced the 
'Work in schools. 


CHAPTER III 

Principles of Language Teaching 

In the educational process three factors, viz., the 
teacher, the subject and the pupil, are to be considered. 
According to the traditional view the teacher is predo- 
minant. Next in importance comes the subject and the 
■poor pupil comes last. The teacher spends all his energies 
to see that the child learns the subject thoroughly 
well. He paj^s little or no attention to the person he 
leaches. The main concern of the teacher is to see 
that the child passes the examination. If the children 
pass tlie examinations successfull3^ tlien the scliool will 
have served its purpose and the teachers will have been 

r 

amply rewarded for their efforts. But this conception 
-of education will surelj' fall short of modem times. 
Do the children come to school only for instruction ? 
•Or do they come to school for something else ? 
New educational thought has answered the fomier in 
the negative and the latter in the affirmative. Children 
come to school for rich and varied experience of life 
which will help them to unfold their innate capacities. 
They wain sympathy and affection at the hands of 
the teacher. Their bodies grow, their minds grow 
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and their ideals grow. The school and all its accessories- 
must be able to help the all-sided growth of cl;ildrcn. 
Tlie sclmol should be a typical world of their own ratlier 
than simply a place for learning certain subjects. Tlius 
subjects are for children and not children for the subjects. 
The teacher must know not only the subject to be taught 
but the person to be taught in the pupil. The pupil 
ratlier than the subject is important in the new 
education. Subjects must be taught according to his 
point of view and not the adult's. This outlook has to 
a great extent influenced tlxc methods of teaching the 
various subjects in the school curriculum. New 
methods are based chiefly on child psychology and 
a good deal of experimental work. For instance, the 
method of teaching languages has been considerably 
changed. It will be, therefore, appropriate to discuss 
some principles of teaching a language. 

Principles o? the New Method 
of teaching a language 

i. Teach through the senses: — ^The senses — ^the eye,, 
the ear, tlie tongue etc. are considered to be the gate 
ways of knowledge. So far as the language study is. 
concerned the ear and the tongue require special training.. 
For, a language is primarily made up of sounds. Pupils,, 
therefore, must have sufficient practice in hearing the 
language ; then they will readily and automaticallj* 
try to reproduce what is heard. Such ear and tongue 
training exercises help to create the necessarj^ language 
instinct in the learner. Next in order comes tlie use- 
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<of the eye and of the hand ; because the sounds arc 
HOW «4o be expressed by sjnnbols, i-e., letters. Pupils 
bave now to lead them and to write them. All this 
work of hearing and reproducing the sounds and of 
reading and writing the s3Tnbols makes up the initial 
preparation of the learner. If this foundation is well 
laid, the future progress is sure to be satisfactor5\ 

ii. Proceed from the concrete to the abstract: — 
"When applied to language teaching, this maxim means 
that new words and phrases^ have to be introduced 
in direct association with objects or actions. By seeing 
the actual object or action the pupil gets an idea about 
it and learns the expression for it. These three links 
— object, idea and expression — in the chain of language 
study have to be carefully looked to. SecondlJ^ this 
maxim of method means that the words and phrases 
to be introduced in the initial stage should be of concrete 
connotation. Otherwise the young learner will soon 
find himself at sea. Thirdty, it may be contended that 
the language should be presented in its concrete units 
of assimilation. The unit of assimilation in a language 
is a sentence which should be tl]e basis of language 
teaching. This maxim namely ‘Proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract’ is psychologically quite sound. Concrete- 
ness not only helps pupils’ understanding, but also serves 
us a great aid to their memor5\ The more vivid the 
stimulus, the more lasting the impression. Moreover, 
this maxim will also govern the language material to be 
given to the learners in the form of text-books. 
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iii. Proceed from the known to tfic unknown 
and from the simple to the complex: — In the Uviching 
of a language these maxims mean that the topics selected 
for the initial stage should be familiar to the pupils. 

. If the idea or the subject matter in the lesson is familiar 
tlic expression which is quite new can be easily grasped ; 
but if, on the other hand, both the idea and the expression 
are new and hence unfamiliar, neither can be readily 
or successfulij’ learnt. ‘ One thing at a time’ runs the 
popular dictum, which holds good even here. Secondly, 
the lessons have to bd so arranged that the previous 
one prepares the ground for the following. Tlierc should 
be a regular, S 3 *stematic gradation m"them to ensure 
'Steady and even progress. Even the steps in each 
lesson should be carefullj’’ outlined to avoid any 
confusion. 

iv. Follow Nature ‘ Nature ' has a double 
significance here. Firstly, it means the nature of the 
child and secondly the nature of the language. Tlie 
nature of tlie child reveals itself in tlie form of the 
various innate tendencies, of which imitation, self-acti- 
vity, self-expression^ and the liking for rh3'thmic and 
chorus work are helpful in language stud3*. Cliildren 
possess the spirit of pla3' — the greatest force that guides 
their activities. The5' are interested in that work in 
which tlieir view-point is the guiding principle. These 
characteristics of children have proved of immense use 
to make language teaching effective. Mark how a 
child learns his mother-tongue. He doe's not carry 
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on any regular study and yet at the age of three or 
four<acihe understands the spoken form readity and 
expresses himself freely in all ordinar}’’ matters. This 
is chiefly done through reception and reproduction, 
wherein the inborn tendencies of imitation and self- 
expression are at work. These inborn powers or 
spontaneous capacities can be used in learning any 
language, even otlier tlian the mother-tongue. It makes 
no difference whether it is a modem language or a 
classical one. 

As regards the nature of ^language it can be said 
that its sounds were kno\Mi long before the sjunbols ; 
that it was spoken long before it was written or printed ; 
and that it was spoken and written long before its 
^ammar was knorni. These natural stages in the history 
of language should be noted with advantage in its 
study. Thus oral work seems to be necessary in the 
beginning in order to acquaint the learner with the 
sounds of language. This will prepare the background 
for reading and writing. Through reading and writing 
the pupils will gatlier some language material which 
would form a suitable and sound basis for grammar- 
stud}’. Grammar based on language material will 
enable the 3*oung learners to appreciate the science of 
language. Such intelligent study of grammar will be of 
great help in reading and appreciating higher literature. 

V. Let children learn by doing t-rr-Language is more 
an art than a science and it should be studied 
like an art. Cycling can be learnt by actual practice 
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and not by studying statics and dynamics. Swimming 
can be learnt by actual practic<i and not by sliylying 
hydrostatics. 'J‘he Icanier has to rid9 a cycle or to 
throw himself into water at once. Similarly the 
student has to use the new language from the very 
beginning. Language stiidj' is a habit-forming process, 
and the right habits have to be formed through regular 
and actual practice. Grammar can help at a later 
stage. At the initial stage the language has to be 
actually heard, spoken, read, and written by pupils, 
who must thus freely to-operate with the teacher in 
the lessons. The teacher luis to be careful to sec that 
tlicy fonn tlie right kind of habits of hearing and 
^reproducing, of reading and writing, of understanding 
and interpreting; so tliat tliey should have notliing 
to unlearn later. 

vi. Make lessons interesting i — All education is essen- 
tially self-education ; and if the pupil has no will 
to learn, nobody can teach him any tiring. Therefore 
the teacher has to secure his good will to make Iris 
teaching successful. The foregoing maxims, if practised 
in the right spirit, will go a long way in securing 
his good will. Lessons are bound to be interesting if they 
touch the pupil’s orvn experiences in life. If tlie pupil 
, can use the new language witlr some limitations, he 
[ will feel that he has acquired something. This brings 
him satisfaction and he goes on w'orking of his own 
accord and co-operating freely witli the teacher, ^^^hat 
steam is to an engine, interest is to a lesson. There 
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.niust be a constant supply of interest in order to make 
lessoQg^ effective and successful. A fair amount of 
variety and novelty, of cheerfulness and playfulness, 
'Of clearness and briskness, of a sense of competition 
.and of acquisition are important factors which govern 
interest. Lessons according to the new method are 
' live ’ lessons and the students are keen and the teachers 
enthusiastic. Every lesson must be made as interesting 
as possible. Few people learn anjdliing well unless 
'.they are interested in what they are learning. 

vii. Be thorough in your work : — In the teacliing 
•of a language thoroughness includes accuracy in the 
first instance. Correct oral and written expressions 
are highly essential for tlie mastery of the language. Good 
reading greatly depends on correct pronunciation, 
•accent, punctuation and proper grouping of words in 
a sentence. Hence all the aspects must receive 
proportionate attention. The following aspects of 
language study deserve to be noted : (i) Phonelics — 
whicli teaches how to recognise and how to make the 
sounds of which the language is composed. {2) Ortho- 
graphy — ^wliich teaches how to spell what is heard by 
the ear. (3) Etymology — ^which teaches the word 
■formations. (4) Syntax — ^which teaches how to combine 
■words into sentences, how to form various sentences, 
pluases, clauses etc. and the nature and the use of 
•concord or agreement. (5) Semantics — ^which teaches 
the meaning of words, of inflexions and of compounds 
•tmd how to translate thoughts into the language, how 
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to interpret correctly Avlmt is heard and read. All 
aspects must receive an appropriate degree of afK'ntion. 
Proportion does not necessarily mean equality of treat- 
ment or a fixed standard of nitios ; its aim is to secure 
harmonious results. Thoroughness also includes multiple 
line of approach. Each new word or phrase has to be appro- 
ached from various stand-points and fixed in the minds of 
the pupils. Thoroughness also requires a good deal of drill 
work. A mere presentation of a lesson is not enough ; it 
has to be reviewed, revised and drilled time and again so 
that it should be a permanent acquisition of tlie student. 
Eluenc}’ is of great importance in language study. The 
teacher should use normal fluency in speaking and reading 
and should insist on his pupils doing the same. This 
will help them to form habits of automatism and will 
keep them from a number of uTong habits of halting 
at ever}' syllable or word in speaking or reading or 
of interpreting each word singly and separately. A 
normal fluency helps the pupils to free and unfettered 
use of the language and to translate their omi indivi- 
duality in the language. 

vHi. Teach inductively ; — ^In the teaching of a 
language tliere is not much scope for the heuristic 
method ; especially ih the early stages all the new words- 
and phrases have to be introduced by the teacher and 
to be learnt by the pupils. They can never be asked to 
find out new words or even to guess their use. But 
they can infer the meanings of the new words and 
phrases introduced in direct association nith objects 
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or actions. In the elementary stage much use of pictures - 
and B^pdels can be made for vocabulary building. While ■ 
dealing with grammar lessons it is always desirable that 
the pupils should have before them many exaiihpes.- 
Aftef careful and intelligent observation of the examples - 
they should be led to the tlioughtful generalisation. 
Wlien once the rule is 'dearly grasped, they will be able ■ 
to apply it in other fresh cases. This sort of inductive ■ 
method of teaching suits the young mind best. **Tfis- 
always'a 'b'efter plan to base the grammar lessons on 
the language material (literature) studied in the class,. 
One thing needs to be noted. In order to arrive 
at a rule many examples must '‘"'be diligently 
studied,' analysed and classified. Othenvise pupils may 
rah " to' hastj’' ■■ generalisations through incomplete or 
inaccurate obser\’-ation. The old method of teaching 
grammar, i.e., deductive,— Urst definitions and then 
examples — is not ps5'choIogically sound. It divorces 
grammar from literature and moreover makes grammar 
lessons dull and dr5^ To develop a critical insight in 
the language and to create a lively interest in grammar 
the inductive method can be used with advantage. 

This is in brief the new method of teaching a language. 
It is called the Direct, Conversational, Natural or 
Rational Method. It is considered to be scientific and is 
recommended by all modern educationists. Its merits 
have been tested and proved. However a few objec- 
tions arc raised which can be easily answered. It is 
alleged that the teacher who has to work on this method 
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is required to spend .t good deni of time and energy in 
preparing the lessons ; such is not the case wi^i other 
methods. But this objection cannot be said to be 
serious. For, a true teacher should not mind efforts 
if the}' are in the interest of his young pupils. !Moreover 
if he once puts in work in the beginning of his career, 
he will have less to do in future. Some critics charge 
that some vagueness about the meaning and tlie 
use of words and phrases is created in the minds 
'Of the pupils in the initial stage. This docs not happen 
in the Translation Me'thod- This charge also may not 
be considered as an inherent defect of the new method ; 
it ma}’’ be due to careless presentation or insufficient 
drill. ^^^leneve^ necessary the teacher should give 
explanations in tlie pupil’s mother-tongue, so tliat 
there would be no room for such ^Tlgueness. o^Ioreover, 
when grammar lessons are given later, all vagueness 
about the use of words ought to disappear. Other critics 
say that the pupils are wholl}’’ dependent upon tlie 
teacher and can do no fresh work by themselves in tlie 
new method. Tlus is quite true, as it is inevitable. In 
the initial stage all the new words and constructions aie 
■ to be introduced by the teacher and to be repeated and 
learned by the pupils. If the latter are left to themselves 
•to read new words, they are likely to make raistalces in 
pronunciation and in tlieir use. Hence in the initial 
stage the pupil has to depend upon the teacher. Then 
•onty proper language habits can be formed. The 
pupil’s work is to receive and to reproduce the new 
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sounds under the guidance of the teacher. Thus if 
the foundation is well laid, pupils can do a good deal 
of work unaided the teacher later on. So then 
these objections need not be considered as defects of 
the new method. For, these can be removed bj’ a 
suitable procedure in teaching. 


CHAPTER IV 

Principles of Language Teaching as Applied 

to Sanskrit 

General Procedure : — ^Based on the foregoing ' 

principles of language teaching, t he genera l procedure 
of teaching Sanskrit includes some new aspects. Instead 
of introducing the pupil to grammar as is usually done, . 
he' is at once introduced to the language — of course in its 
simple aspects. The teacher starts with oral work. 
He selects some concrete topics (viz., ar^PRr:, 

r etc.) and i ntroduc es 
the new words and phrases in* direct association 
with objects or actions, and gets the Whole ’class .repeat 
the same after him. Some pupils—possibly backward — 
arc asked to do the same repetition Hdividuaily? I 

a point is thus discussed the teacher asks questions l 
in Sanskrit on the same topic and gets answers repeated i 
simultaneously and individually. Much attention is ^ 
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lierc piijd to repetition as the new words and expressions 
must be properly fixed in. All this simple work is done 
in Sanskrit, the intervention of every other language 
being avoided as far as possible. 'I'liesc conversation 
lessons arc based on topics that arc quite familiar to 
the pupils and include descriptions in a very simple 
style. The chief aim of such lessons is to Ujt them hear 
simple Sanskrit and reproduce it, to give them an insight 
into the structure of the language and to create interest 
in their minds for the language, in which they arc thus 
> encouraged and induced to express their cvcr\*day 
thoughts. ( For instance srf WEf sTHlfir I TR: stH# 

■ Mb’ I R fq^rr^r I 3T5 t ^ 

?F5ST*r:i «rf?; ^cq-fsrr: ?Tf%i 

cTTRiT: 1 etc.) . Nagrammar is taught at this 

stage, the meanings of new words and phrases being 
understood automatically through direct association 
with objects and actions. Emphasis is laid on sub- 
conscious assimilation of tlie language and automatic 
• expression. If tlie pupils know the Devanagari script 
already, they can be taught to read the same lesson 
which is orally done. If they do not know it, it has to be 
taught in about two* or three weeks at the rate of live 
letters in each lesson side by side with conversation. 
Here the conversation should be based on such objects 
whose names consist of simple letters of easy pronun- 
. ciation, viz., etc. The next.step 

would be to select such objects or actions whose names 
involve letters slightly difficult to pronounce, viz., 
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JRr^T, etc. Lastly words made up 

of compound letters and conjunct consonants, viz., 

W., etc. 

This general procedure intended for the initial 
stage may be summed up as follows : — 

1. Reception before reproduction. 

2. Oral work before printed matter. 

3. Chorus work before individual work. 

4. Drill work before free work. 

5. Immediate memory before remote memor5^ 

< 5 . As far as possible no rival speech sounds. 

7. Practice through constant repetition. 

8. Sub-con scious assimilation of the language and 
automatic expression. 

It is interesting to note that this new method was 
ably used by Dr. Rouse of tlie Perse School in England 
in teaching Latin and Greek. His experiment was 
•successful. Here in India Sanskrit has been a subject 
very indifferently handled in the secondary' school 
•curriculum. It has not yet opened its doors to let in 
the light of new education. However, experiments 
were made by Mr. V. P. Bokil lately^ of the Secondarji” 
Training College, Bombay, at the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay. His endeavour was to bring in the 
new light of modem methods in the teaching of Sanskrit. 
In view of the nature of Sanskrit, the aim of teaching it 
and the time at the disposal of the students, certain 
modifications had to be made in the new method. 

First of all, the Sanskrit teacher has to remember 
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that llu! initial oral work is a inran.s to an t iul and not 
the end in itself. It is intended to mala: th»: .k:s;;ons 
in Hut lK*{;innink lively, to create interest in the pupil.'' 
minds and to wipe out the jCeneial notion that S.inskrit 
is very diflicnlt to learn. It is e.xpeeterl to produce a 
favourable attitude in their minds — the will to letiirn. It 
is meant to ctiUivate (iood pronutu-iation and thus tf) 
prepare tlic ground for intelligent reading arul recitation. 
It. is sure to give scope to pupils to participate in the 
lesson ; thus they will no more be passive listeners but 
active participators. In later stages less oral work is rt" 
quired and more time is sju-nt in reading, analysing, and 
appreciating the text. The ultimate aim of teaching 
Sanskrit is not so mucli to prepare the pupils to speak it 
as to enable them to understand and appreciate classical 
literature. Therefore less attention is paid to their 
speech in higher classes, where the teacher has to 
emphasise explanation and exposition of the idiomatic 
classical literature in addition to questions and answers. 

Secondly, so far as the subject matter for Sanskrit 
lessons is concerned, the field is comparatively limited. 
The topics for lesspns are to be so selected as to find 
proper phraseology from classical Sanskrit. Ko lessons 
ih Sanskrit can be given, for instance, on ' A Cricket 
Match ’, ‘ A Railway Station ’, ' A Coal-mine ’ for want 
of appropriate terminolog}'. These things arc of a later 
civilization, and, therefore, it is no use to coin new words 
and phrases. Our aim is not to modernise the Sanskrit 
language but to improve the teaching of Sanskrit as it. 
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‘ sentcnc^ormation ' filling in gaps ' opposites 
‘ synonyms ' etc. As Sanskrir is no longer a {jpoken 
langiiagc and as the students will have no opportunity 
to hear anything of it out of school liours, the script, 
reading and writing have to be taught soon enough. 
Explanations in the mother-tongue will have to be. 
given more often in Sanskrit lessons than, perhaps, 
in English lessons to clear off vagueness. In higher 
classe.s.while reading classical Sanskrit a detailed analysis 
of the text will be necessary. Sandhis and compounds 
arej^special feature of Sanskrit, and without a dissolution 
of these the constnictions of sentences arc not clear 
to the average student. Such a detailed analysis may 
not be necessary in English or French or even in Latin ; 
but it is indispensable in Sanskrit. Abstract ideas and 
figures of speech are very common in classical literature ; 
hence for a clear and quick understanding of tltese 
things explanations in the mother-tongue are necessarj*. 
The same holds good as regards tlie appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetIy^ The beauty of thought and expression 
can be fully appreciated'by the school pupils only when 
the discussion is done in the mother-tongue. As regards 
grammar pupils may not learn by heart the rules, but 
the case-forms of common pronoims and nouns and the 
tense-forms of the common roots must be at tlieir 
fingers’ end. At the end of almost every Sanskrit lesson 
some such drill is essential at least for a few minutes 
to keep their memory fresh. 

In this way the Direct Method is to be modified 



‘.'t jotpun upr.q v. aiun oip Ac^ poismrqxo ui.hk.'v 
-0 oi snSniuT^Api: os.'^qj ,, ;AAjnsqo o.->iiuiuiioA 
oi{x 'uontnnj'^j sp.->ou no jnjvq ssaicIxa n.^nuumoD 
oqi iptt|A\ itoiutdo oip jnAOAvoxi 'poipoiu .wnu oip jo 
pAjniroj :^tpi|T:s oi[i jno 2uuq juopqjus o;inb st oSnssixl 
^?UX „ *p«uu JO odiU lunpuAdoput pun OAiiDnj^suoD- 
ojour n ADupojd oj spuoi jt ‘suossoj jo osjuod oip ui 
oSnnSuuf oip jo oSpoi-woiq n soApsuioqj joj dn pjinq 
spdnd oqj sn ‘jnip pun poipoiu {nuoijipnjj oqj uo jq2nnj- 
S[rdnd ui jnnsn sr unqj uoijnjjuapuoD snoounjuods; 
ojom n pun jojnojS n sajoiuoid ji spunq [njpjfs ui jnip: 
pDoaSn ojOAV uoijniado-innjon ui poqpui siqj Avns oipv 

oojjiiuuioD Dq; jo sjoquiaui Qsoqx pdnd.aqj jo pun- 

jaipnoj aip jo qjoq jind oip uo inoqni qnja^snjsip jo- 
ojnjTpuodxo ssaj qatiui ipiAv aSnjs sup pun 
Juopnpojddn iCiniajii jo oajSap qSiq n tpiAv pun DDuaSipajut 
pun MJiAV sjotpnn upnq pun qoajQ ;CinuipJo* 

pnoj oj ojqn ajn spdud jajjaq aqj sjna^^ jnoj jo oaiqj. 
jajjn pajsn.vv sn upnq^ uo juods aunj oqj uodn qonqi 
sqooj JOA 0 U pun umipaj sadnosa /^pjijua aq I scviamh uo- 
:jnoqSnoiqj jdaq si jidud iCjaAa poqjaui sup Xg „ isauq 
SuiAvopoj aqj ui poipaui aqj jo sjuaiu aqj dn sums- 
oajjiuiuioa aqj jo jjodaj aqx •poqjaj^ 

|Ooqos spsnog uq ui auop qaaio pun upnq ui qaoAv aqj: 
OAJEasqo oj pasnajd ajaA\ aajjiuiiuoo aqx , ’uopnonpg 
UI SDissni 3 , qjpn Suqnap punjSug ui uoi^nanpg jo- 
pinog aqj jo aajqmuioo aip jo ^odai* aqj lapisuoa oj 
iCinssaaau si ji uoipauuoa siqj. uj -painoas iCpsna 5q una> 
saSnjunApn s;i pn uaqx pijoisung oj ajqnaijddn aq oj. 

se oxiHovax aoTnoxvi: ao saaaioxrad 
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anil Ihi-rv i,. a j-jUMt tl.njrjrr ls» ni li;r ff:js .«'£ {'a/;? » rly 
thu nuMV iiiti'llii'.vni • .tfi- s*-.»Uy . ‘ini' 

obiicrvatioji to c*jnii.i«.!s<;t th*: :;t- 

If i:Vcry jHSjtil U rhrtrjj’nlly attivr, tl.'.* 

says, it Ih liiliicnlt to umlci .tasnl why thr s-a'.'i: 
alone slionkl be * rcalh* Ir.nnin',' ‘ aial v.hv not tU^- .v'.v#;*:;*; 
oties. Granting for argniucnt'.^ .’.she, rh-sC th^y tio S'.'*: 
‘ rcallj' Ifum one ii tnciisK-ii to 'by otia.: 


method can von make them realiv learn r' Admittediv 

» • • 

no other method .suits the child-natiue -o v;rl{ a., the 
new method. Wiiat i.^ really retiuirtd i» ih.at evch 
individual pupil sliould receive careful attention : 
and if the teacher doe.> it and exact. s v.ur!; trotst all 
regularly, there i.s ito reason why ilie average pupil 
should not ‘ realiv learn ’ the cla.'i.dcal language- As 

^ ^ 9<* 

regards correct individual pronunciation, tin; teacher 
has to see in simultaneous repetition asul chi^nss work 
that nobody shirks but eXert.s hiniaclf to tlie uttnost- 
As far as understanding is concerned the teacher has 
to devise very many devices to ensure tlu>rough work 
even from the average pupils. The teacher must be 
able to modify the new method as the situation dciuar.us. 
It is not at all expected that he should stick up to any 
rigid and mechanical procedure. Whenever neces.^ury 
judicious and free use of the pupil's mother-tongue 
will have to be made. Such type of teaching will 
certainly go a long way in enabling all kinds of pupils 
to really learn the classical language. As regards the 
second point mentioned in the report it is difiicult 



: XjinuoifODo s^-'SFT.p jo.wot ui as9i JO ^o.w Aq pn?n oq oi 
SI puu nDiA:>p jnjosn v st uoiitrisuiui iqnop oj^ 

'Spr'Jjop .CiTJUiScuit OFp ojTi os^jqj spqjo oqiq -oScnSucj 
{rDissL’i.-) oqj ui Aqoq.w uoat§ o.iv suossoj oip uoq.w xpt.w 
;inop A'qnj oq jouutjo xpiqAv ‘jx'oj oqj in— pDiiruiuiujS 
JO lUoiqdujSooS quoijojstq ‘^vjujojq — uoiittiujojin 
lujuoppui JO uoissimo oqj si puoDos oqj : ouqdpsip 
pJDjssup oq; jo jjud ^iquiquA u si ipujAV ‘uijuq puu qoojr> 
OAijujjuu 'oiduiis JO qsqSug ojui uoij'bjsuujj jo uoissiuio 
oqj SI jsjq oqj 1 ODUujJoduii ipujju oav qoujAv jo q;oq 
oj ‘sSuiqj OA\j ssiui oj iBoddu pjnow p6qj9j\r joojiq 
oqj uo jqSnuj oju oqA\ osoqx „ ••s/^us jj •poqjoiit oqj ui 
sjoDjop ojoui OAij jno ^uxod oj uo sooS jjodoi oqx 

•5uiuuiSaq Xjoa oq; uiojj joofqns oq; joj ;sojo;ar 
uu puB lUBOj o; piAV oq; spdnd oq; ui podopAop sBq 
oq ODUO uoqAV suossoj jo sod^; iCuB qjiAv sossBp joqSnj 
oq; ui UOAO ;sojo;m ojbojo o; ojns si joqoBo; o^qBdBo 
pUB injpqs B JOAOOjoi\r 'SJoqjnB jBoissBp oq; q;iA\ 
poAV no ;o3 o; o3b;s JoqSiq oq; ni jnjosn AqBnbo oq qiAV 

JBUIUIBJS piIB ittBpqBSoA ‘UOlJBpUtlUOjd SpJBSoi SB 
s;iqBq oSBnSuBj oisBq oq; ‘jo^ •ojn;Bio;ii jBoissBp 3m;B 
-iDOjddB puB SuipuBjsjopun ui opB;sqo ub oq ;ou piAv 
;Bq; ;nq SuiuuiSoq oq; ui Joqip i^Bui jo;;bui ;oofqns 
oq; JO ojnjBU oq; ;Bq; om; si ;i ’AprijssoDDiis puB 
i^puoBino;tiT ‘AppBOJ AtjBnbo soSb;s JoqSiq oq; ui qiOAV oq; 
ipiAV pooDOjd o; p9;oodxo oq osjb ubd i^oq; 'so3b;s iBiiqui 
oq; UI oBbuSubj oq; JOao dsBjS b puB aoj 3uiqq b ;o3 
siidnd oq; Ji -sqdBjSBjBd oav; m , sjoiptiB'^upBq , 
uo opBiii s;uouio;b;s ;uojojjip oav; oq; opoucooi o; 
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it is also to be practised as an art in iiigher classes. 
Thus ‘ the so-called classical discipline ’ cannot be 
missed. The advocates of the new method do not 
altogether banish translation from the classical lessons ; 
blit they want the pupils to use the classical language 
itself as far as possible in the initial stage. As regards 
the' ' incidental information ' in the classical text, 
it can be imparted, when necessary, through a simple, 
conversational style, which the pupils, trained on 
die new method, can really follow ; and if the references 
lappen to be difficult enough, they can be very well 
explained with the help of the mother- tongue. The 
teacher is advised to resort to the pupil’s motlier-tongue 
whenever it seems to be the surest and the shortest 
way to the. pupil’s understanding. 

Lastly, the report says that the new method cannot 
be recommended for general use as all teachers of Latin 
and Greek are not coihpetent enough like Dr. Rouse 
to speak the classical languages freely and to handle 
lessoiis in them. This may be true in the case of English 
teachers, but not so of Indian teachers. Sanskrit has 
not been so dead to us (Indians), as Latin or Greek to 
Englishmen. There are verj^ many families in every 
province in India in which Sanskrit learning is a heredi- 
tary possession; and any number of Sanskrit scholars 
can be seen capable of reading, \mting, conversing, 
and discoursing in Sanskrit as freely as in their mother- 
tongue. WTien such able teachers are available here 
we need not set aside the scientific method for the 



-TSUOD oj njopq oprui si:.\v iir. nSnnSuiTi 

JO s-ifdiouijd oijj possnofTp SurArii jojjy 

Snripcax l!-*JIstn:s io 
poqpiv iO ssjnjcdj pcojg 

•sjjojjg oaoDtiis ut jnd oj 
spuiui jiotp dn sjoipKoj otp jt ouiodjoao oq uro 

TpiT{A\ .{jjnomip AJTJJodiuoj 1 ? joj poogpors jou oq urcS 
3juurp[n oqj jd7 -JuKSLMjd ^joav ,S[idnd o>{cur oj piitj 

JJEJS ^llOA Oip tUOJJ SUOSSO| JCUIUITIjS JO XjoSpiUp pilTI 

mnipoj oqj uossoj oj 'ssKp jpjjsuns oip ui ojoqdsouijT; 
jjnp 0 ip UDjqSpq oj 'jaafqns oqj uo qoopno ojoq.w oijj 

oSuTjqO OJ JOpJO Ul 0JJ1I 13 JJ0XD SjaqDT33J At:p-JUDSDjd oip 
J97 pods 13 jnq si sji3a.{ uoj jo popod i3 uopnonpa jo 
.tiojsiq 9ip tij uauucui juop^a ojoui b ui poipoui oqj 
gjpuBq o; gjqu aq puv Xaqj puu sajunpiijS y^jisjaAiufj 
SB jno ouiOD piAV spdnd jooqas juasajd aqj auiij ,sji3a.^ 
uaj UI ‘^{jujoduiaj Xjuo su pa.waiA aq Xuui saaqouaj 
juajaduioo aqj jnoqu ^^jjno^ip sup 'jaAoajoi\[ ’auip 
^sqaa.w A\3j B Ul potpour avou aqj uo suossaj joj 
-({pBaj jag puB guiuiBjj jBjo qons aquj oduiaojj 
Auquiog aip ui S 9 gap 03 guiuiBJx AjBpuoaas aqj ui 
sjaipBaj ajBupBjg jBaA jajjB juaj^ -Jinaigip pu jb jou si 
siqx "pu^q J^ soidoj ojduiisuo uopBSjaAUoa aajj aiuos ui 
pauasooj onguoj siq jag oj si paiinbaj si jBqj guiqj Ajuo 
aqx 'sqaaAV A\aj b ui suossaj joj jpsmiq ajBdajd ubo 
jijqsuBg Ul ajBupBjg ^CiBurpjo uy -diqsjBpqas jo UBip 
jaqjBi aaijoBid jo lajjBui b si poqpui Aiau aqj jo jbuotj 
-BSjaAuoa aqj joj jaqoBaj b jo ssaujg aqj guiqBads Xipia^ 
•ji papjBosip aABq uauiqsijgug aqj qoiqA\ joj ‘suosb9j 

(jg oxiHovui aovnoxvi ^o saujiaxiaj * 
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<ler;i few inoiUtk;iti<»n*. \vhil«T ;i{.j>lyijn', di'j.-: ptir.ripl* . 
to San.'tkril t«*achin,i^. A f«;w tiiij'-i iImo . t«> 

bo dcfoctt* tjf tl’iC iii-’W method u«;{'i; .}! -n <j{i 'V.t'rf;*!. ^♦o'.v 
it remains to pnt in brief ilnr lifoad {•.alnr-;. of ilie nev; 


method of tcachiui^ SansJaii. 

The new or ih*; oonveiMiiional nseihod aim> -it 
giving instruciiim tinongh the la the initial 

stage the ear. the eye ami the tongue are to icceiv».> 
full utteiiiion, in order to ensure correct reception and 
repr<^uction of new sounds. ‘rhi> is to pave the way 
to good pronunciation which is essential for intelligent 
reading and recitation. The pupils will be retptired 
to observe very carefully what the teacher writes on 
the blackboard and to take duun in tlieir notc-bouks 
the new words and expre.ssions in a neat manner. The 
habits of listening to the teacher carefully and of 
reproducing the new language material correctly will 
develop the proper language attitude. Sccomlly, it 
follows the ma.\im, viz., from the known to the unknown. 
The topics for oral work will be from the immediate 
environment of the pupiks — .such as, various familiar 
actions— ’TssTpiT, msrinOr, 

n?y5lfh‘, etc. ; various familiar objects and sight-s — as 

sriro.-.etc. The 

lessons in the text books Nvill also be on concrete topics with 
which the pupils are familiar. Thirdly, it gives preference to 
literature over grammar. J\ist as language was developed 


first and then followed its science — i.c., grammar; so 
also the pupils are first introduced to simple language 



•poipnis uoijiod iJip oi 3 UL’.\Dp?i jrj>(sixi;s ut iu,Mp jtOAvsur 
oi rtpix: ?q pjnoqs lird wqj uo Aoip put: s|idi\d otp o> 
3 ij?{sut :5 ur suons^nb poauiod 'p.npjo.u-paw Suijjnd jo 
llj^js oqi DArq pinoq? jDipco; oqx ‘UorssojdxD luqsircg 
ojduiis ipiAv jTjquuiJ] aq pjnoqs jidnd oq; pire jotpijo). 
oip ssTjp jtjqsuBS V ui juqj puuuiop )sopoiu XT ojnxb 
:^nq s] -^ijqsuxjs jo 3uipuxj;sjopun ^UDSin^^ui oxp si 
posiSTjqduis SI ;x:qxv 'jnoAXTopud aqi ;ou si xpDDds 
ui P«^ ^pnjs jo sucaui oip oq o; 

SI uopxjsjSAUOD pd:^ou oq oj si ;i ‘joj qinq oq; 
o; Svj poj B ST3 pojopisuoD oq ;ou iCxrui sujx 'ssup oq; ui 
ojoqdsoui;Tj ;ijqsuBS Sui;bojd ;u suiitt ;i ‘Apsu^ -osn s;i 
;nq ;uxj;joduii si ;^q; ojiu oq; jo uoi;xniuo; oq; qoniu ;ou 
SI ;i -spuiui jioq; ui poxq .{podojd si ;r ;Bq; os so[diuxTxo 
qsojj joq;o o; poqdde uoq; puB iuop opBui ^iipBOi sr 
qoiqAA uoi;xJsi|Bj[OuoS oq; jo ojoi oq; ;b oaiuxj >Coq; 
joqoBo; oq; p dpq oq; q;iAV, •pi>JnDos ^pBOj{B |Bijo;Biir 
oSenSuBf oq; mojj: so[diuBxo Aubui soApsiuoq; jo; Apn;s 
xiojppqo ’soidurexo puB suoi;iuqop jo ssooojd oAi;onpop 
{BUopipBj; oq; q;iA\ ;^j;uod ui o;mb souq OAi;onpui 
uo jBuiuiBjg §ui;boj; ;b suiib ;r ‘A'lqxjrj 'aoi;uo;;B 
jodojd OAIODOJ 'o;o i^B]d ‘iC;iAi;DB-jps ‘qoisso^x^ps 
‘uop.B;iuii p sjoA\od Jioqx 'Surop Aq ujboi o; ;ubav Xoqx 
•soApsuioip ssojdxo o; oqq /^9qx o; oqq 

uojppq^ -sjOAXod s.uojpnqo o; odoos qnj Suiai2 ;b smiB ;t 
/Cpiprnox ‘M q;iAv uopoouuoa oso p ur ;nq^ o^EuSuBf oq; p 
OApoods'ojji ;ou ;q§nB;'oq o; si jbuiuibjq -jbuiuibjS o; 
poDnpoj;ui OJB Aoq; ‘oopoBjd Xq ATsnopsuoo-qns- ^q;jo;'e iu 
oSbuSubi oiSBq oiuos po;BnuiissB OABq Aoq; jo;jv qBUO;BUi 


If 
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This is not at all an impossible demand. Tliis is 
what is actually being done in the training /-colleges 
with considerable success. An able teav:her can e.xplain 
new words and difficult expressions in Sanskrit. It is 
found that the pupils have no difficulty in following 
him. By this new method the pupils develop beyond 
doubt their capacity to understand Sanskrit speech. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind that the- 
use of the mother-tongue or any other familiar language, 
viz., English is not at qll tabooed. On the other hand 
the use of the mother-tongue is advised in teaching 
grammar, in explaining difficult abstract ideas, in 
bringing out the idiomatic use of certain e.\pression& 
and in enabling pupils to appreciate the beauties of 
poetry. In short, the mother-tongue or English is 
to be used whenever its use is thought the surest and 
the shortest way to pupils’ understanding. But in order 
to make the pupils Sanskrit-minded and to maintain 
Sanskrit atmosphere in the class no opportunity of 
using Sanskrit by both the teacher and the taught 
should be missed whenever possible. 



.v.-TlI jo a-'*? r, Supnpoad ui uono -joTjioxir a-'^A opcur sirtj 
rxinori JO oAin\ -jojj •( -cijarj aij^snrs ajnuxjiprjj ) 

jnuiud r puu { diptuj-x:i|stjtj{i aujisiirs ) sjopc.u onjija 
uojau.w ?cij ‘Aaionuoa pun jiojjo arzAjS xiilw ‘uinuSjog 
‘oSopo^ Suniixux XjTjpuoDOs oija jo auijg •§ -jojj 
•ijST3>{cjj-TiiiSTjqg; ap^suc^ atio anSnoaq oiquinf u]^ 
•pjoij siqa UI poddajs ositr OAuq sioqanu joqao 'AjApi-w 
posn Supq oju picB ouiodjo.w Diasuisnqauo puu uijuav 
,C iOA u poATODOj sjopuoj poqaolu AV9U osoijx ’SuniDnoa 
oScnSucj JO sajdiDuijd a\ 9U oqa qaiAV i^aiuuojuoD ui 
( quAuqaux UAUUiqqv aiJ^suus ) sjopuoj 09jqa p9SodiuoD 
'auqsuug 8unpT39a jo poqaaui a\9u oqa jo joaTJUiSuo 
oqa suA\ oqA^ 'nqog ‘joitj •sa39ds9j Xuuui ui 

•‘sqooq s^juqjupuuqa -jq jo s9utj 9qa uo sqooq-jxoj JT9qa 

p9Judo.id ipgApx ^^POH ‘^^0 ‘FS9 q ‘ojoq •sjss9j^ gqq 

-sjoqanu joqao JO /Cinjugo b jjuq joj iCaP^ptJod 
•snouuou9 p0.{ofu9 ( BqiqsoABJX-qBauBJTpuBi^ ap^suBg) 
•sqooq OAva s^jBqjBpuuqg *jq sj9pB9J a\ 9U osoqa jo 
au9ApB 9qa 9joj9q aug; -apqsuBS SuiqDB9a JO poqaoui 
A\9U 9qa uo pgSBq SSO^ jo 9J0UI U99q 9ABq SJ9pB9I A\9U 
9S9qx iCi9A9 ppq 9qa ojui Sunuoo 9 jb sjopuoj 

aijqsuBg A^9u auqa uoiaoBjspBs aTJ9j8 JO J9aauui u si ai 

••sqooq-ax9a jo ojujuu 9qa p90U9npui .{ja^ojS OAuq suopi 
jBU0iaB9np9 uJ9poj^ ‘ajooq-axoa oiquains b jo uoiaBJ9pisuoD 
-9qa s9auaissoD9U aijqsuBg 9uiq9B9a jo poqasui av9u anx 

snqe|[A§ pue ajooq-axaj, 

A HaXdVHO 
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readers named Sanskrit Subodhini. ^Ir. Kaniat's Subodha 
Ramayauam is based on the reading mothod of 
Dr. West. Though not strictly based cn the principles 
-discussed so far, yet these readers provide a new approach 
to Sanskrit teaching, which ^Ir. Kamat has described 
in the prefaces to his readers. Sanskrit-Viliar by 
J^Ir. V. D. Gokliale, b.t., Sanskrit-Chandrika by 
.Mr. Khadilkar, ji.a., b.t., and Abhinav Sanskritam 
-.published by the Kamatak Press point to the new 
•tendency of writing n^w text-books in keeping with 
•the spirit of new educational theory and practice. Ko 
■useful purpose will be served here by scrutinising 
various old and new readers. But it will be advisable 
.here to discuss a few aspects of a good text-book. The 
ireader is at liberty to review any of the readers mentioned 
•or unmentioned in the light of the general considerations 
.given below. 

A good text-book is to be judged from tw’o aspects, 
■viz., (i) the inner aspect and (2) the outer aspect. 
In addition to these we have to look to the author, 
'wiio must be qualified with the necessary experience 
.and training. At least he should be conversant with the 
.new educationaT thought and practice. 

The print, that is to say, the type must be suitable to 
the various grades of pupils — ^juniors and seniors. The paper 
•should not be top thin to show letters from both the 
isides. Glazing paper is to be discouraged as it gives 
-xise to glare .which is definitely harmful to eyesight. 
The binding must be such as to stand wear and tear 


'soisTj? '$p33u 'i5j]Tt jtoip — iwjppip o:j 
jTJoddi: oj .{^iDrduo oip ^snui jojjuiu ^oofqns oqj^ 

*tpju^>S3j puTJ spoipoui ujopour uontiJopisiioD o^ut iioqtq 
OArq pjnoqs -a^cp-o^^dn Supq Tjjup sji ‘^Dofqns oip p 
SfRjuouitJpunj sqj p pouipox^ pssuapuoo n OAtS pinoqs 
JO? pur ?oafqns oqx — : JS??cai sq? lo oonsdiss aqx q 

— : s?uiod oojq? §uu\o^oj oq? uiojj 
pojoprsuoo oq aeui ^oodsu jouui oqx *ilSnojTp pc ?s3jo?m 
•s.pjpo 0q; up?uiEm ?snui ?t ‘sopisog -spdnd oq; p 
-:^;iAr;oB-jps pun Soiquiq; joj odoos jodojd oatS ppoqs 
-3j[ooq-;xo; pooS n ‘;39dsB jouut oq; spjcSoi sy 

•suipp ppjranui Xjspns o; snq qooq-;xo; pooS -c 
;'Bq;jnop ;i oqnui puv s;upd osoq; p uopnjoppuoo oqx 
I Supnoj joq;jn; joj soDuojopj ojoq; ojy i uoistaoj joj 
sospjoxo otqn;ms ojoq; ojy i ( mui ) loquiauioj o; 
sSup; ojoq; 0jy ^ ( MhalM ) op o; s^uiq; ojoq; ojy 
I snojouinu .^^Suisnjuoo jo o;nnbopn Aoq; ojy i so;ou 
oJoq; ojy £ suot;soS§ns pun s;uouiuioo popuD ojoq; 
ojy I pdnd oq; joj pun joqono; oq; joj spp Siipono; 
ojoq; ojy ‘p ;q§rs ;soi oq ;ou ;snui suoi;nj;snpi p 
X;piq‘B;ins oq; spjnSoj sn ;uiod oq; pi;s •;uo;od ;soui 
■oq; SI puTUi oq; o; ^{bav-o.Co oq; jox 'OAponj;;n pun 
opi§riio;ai sSuiq; ;Dnj;sqn oqnui •o;o suinjSnip ‘sdnui 
^soqD;oqs 'sojn;oitj •sjoujboi; Suno.t o; pjosn /[pnoj 
qooq-;x3; oq; aqnui o; ..{jnssaoou ojb suoT;'Bj;snpi pooQ 
•po;-Bj;snpi oq o; poou ‘;D3[qns ;Cun uo oq ;Cnur ‘sqooq 
spaxppqo •OAi;oBi;;n oq o; po;oodxo si ^-pgj^uoS s;i 
; •ayq'BUosnoj Suioq ;ioD s;i ‘opunq o; ;uoiu^xk) 0 oq 
.'Pinoqs qooq oq; p ozis oqx *Suno^ oq; p spunq oq; ;t3 

SiiaviuAS axv xooa-xxai * 
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routes ilifir i’.S{>criiru!«* of toiurlir-, th. ir lif*? or ih'.ir 
■environment is boinnl to be inien -^tin:.; to them-. 

it. TIic nfran^ement of the matter :~,\lt‘ r thiv snU- 
-able Selection i»f the .■>ubject maiti r, it-, urrainjenicnt 
needs some careful ihutight. It j-hould be prui-erlv 
divided and I'radetl to suit the ability ;nu{ the int»:re;.i 
•of the children. Selection and {iradation of word.-* i->alsoo: 
importance. For, on it will dejJend whether the matter is 
simple or difficult. Hence the maxims, from the simple to 
the comple.x, from the known to the unknown, from the 
•concrete to the abstract, are to be strictly followed. 

Hi. The presentation of the matter : — The success 
•of a good text-book depends upon how tlie matter is 
presented. Does it suit the child mind ? Will it create 
the child-interest ? Will the child be able to understand 
the treatment of the subject ? Naturally the style 
will have to be simple yet lucid, dramatic if necessary, 
intimate in general, picturesque when occasion demands. 
.A text-book properly planned on these lines is hound 
to create in the pupil language habits in lower classes 
•and literary habits in higher classes generally. As 
regards the subject-matter for Sanskrit readers, an 
.attempt will be made to indicate its general line under 
new syllabus.’ 

Old Syllabus : — Before we outline ihe new syllabus 
it is desirable to consider the old syllabus printed in 
Schedule D of the Educational Department, Bombay. 
It is very old and natural^ out-of-date. It was based 
•on Dr. Bhandarkar’s books published seventy-five j-cars 



[ ut Suiai[ ?iT:{nuius oi Suniiotr 

Litnjuos ij -DV). uopi:5Ui:uinjp ‘uouTiiiuo; ODiiAntr>? 
r 'SuTipds ui SAiuuS-ssup o>[ii ojnpooojd jo spotp^m 
5 SADiAop ou s;so2Sns -^^joav siq iii jaudcaj oip 
; ODUBpmS ou soatS :>x j{joav :jDo{ojd jo 

uipuoA piduj pu9iuuioo3j ^ou soop ;i uoipoSoip uou 
Bpojddu puB uopisodiuoa :^no saABOi snqTjpzfe siqx ‘JBdX 
ijup 9q; UT Suipuaj uiSaq o; oxb[ oo; ^luiTqjoo si ;j 
lOI^BISUBj; pUB JBUIUIBjS UOipppB UI iCipod put? 
sojd JO SuipBDj auios opnjoui sjboX qpnoj puB piiqi 
xp joj sasjnoo oqx i so^ld ou sBq Suipuai ojaq uoao- 
nq i paquosaid 9 jb uopBjpaj joj Xjpod jo sDuq Xjjq 

)UB UOpB^SUBi; pUB JEIUTUBlS 9J0UI OUIOS JBD^ pUOD3S 

ip JOJ Axjbxituis ‘Apnjs oSbuSubi oj oqj ApBai 
I qoiqAV 'SuipBOj tjjiav suiSaq sSbuSubi jaqjo /Cjoa9 ui 
nqBpXs aqx *9p^ui si iropBjpai puB SuipBaj jo uopuaui 
lU 9J9H uBaA jsjij 9ip ui ouop 9q oj S9DU9JU9S oxduiis 
O UOpBJSUBJJ pUB ‘9AISSBd pUB XBIJU9Jod ‘j09JJ9duil 
ju9S9jd 9qj UI suoijBSnCuoD qjoi puB ipq ‘ipi^ psi 
)ip JO sjooj JO uopBSnCuoo 9qj I s9Apo9[pB puB sunou: 
O UOISUOpap 9qj si 9J9ip ‘SiqpUBg S9piS9a piJltSUBS 
IIB9X OJ JIBJS B 9?IBUI UBO 9UO SiqpUBg JO oSpaXAVOUJ^ 

)qj~ jnoqji^ uajuAv 9ip jo J9:xB9ds 9qj jo uopdo- 
)qj oj JJ9X i^xjBjauaS 9 jb siqpuBg jobj jo j9jjbui b sy 
iCjipjn jpqj 9jBp9jddB ^xjuj jouubd 'ipns sb 9§BnSuB[ 
)qj jo Suiipou sAvou:^oqA\. ‘J9uui29q 9qx puiod Suijjbjs 
jqj qjBuii sofni iqpuBg -jbuiuibjB qjfAV spa9 sdBqjad 
puB jbuiuibjS qjiAv suiSaq ji : jbiuiubjS uo pasBq uaaq 
3 Bq JI ‘uaqj 9 duis aSireqa ou 9uo§j9puii sBq puB ‘oSb: 
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gives most impc)rlauce to /•rainmar and lea^t jjnjiortai'xc' 
to literature, 'i'hus it is too dry and in.»ij)id. it dwii 
not treat Sanskrit as a language ,in a> mucli acT 
phonetics and oral work are totally iU’gl« (:t«,-d. llol'tufs 
only ‘ the dry bones ’ of the ku^guage to the beginner, 
who soon gets disgusted with the Wurk. 

Frame-Work of a New Syllabus 

Unlike the present practice of beginning Sain^kiii 
n the fourth standard of tiie secondary sciiool, it i.-> 
)roposed to begin Sanskrit in the third standard. 
l.ccordiiig to the present curricnluin in standard IV 
mpils have to learn Algebra, Geometry, Jlistury of 
England and a classical language in addition to the subject.'^ 
)reviously learnt. Tliis throws rather too much burden on 
he pupil at once. To le.sscn it, Sanskrit can be started 
n the tliird standard, two or three periocLs per week 
)eing quite sufficient for the purpose. The third staiuktrd 
jan be considered as the preparatory stage in which the 
pupils can get an elementary knowledge of the language 
by way of a suitable background for a systematic study 
in . the future. 

First Year or Standard 111 

it Oral Work : — [ Whether Sanskrit is dead or not 
we want our pupils to learn Sanskrit so as to read it 
well, to appreciate it, and write it in a simple manner. 
This is not possible unless the language forms a part 



•uopuiujoj 

pm: i?urpiniq pjo.w «i sospjox'o •■'iduitg -pA 

V ODUO ) uoijupjp 

pui: uopduosunj^ jo iiuoj Dip ui ^jo.\n uopu-W ’Ja 

•pDSTJ oq o? 

'?Dinn jDcIojd ;( sDUij ooi pioqu ) sSuqs uppoB 

puc SDS'JOA DApilJJSOp D[dlUTS JO UOpCJIODJ^ 'A 

•pOlUCDI 

SDnSojiiip put; sdijojs oqi jo uoiju^uuirjQ ’At 

'/Juipuoi junpiAipul si: jjda^ si 
snoDu^nuris 'uopuuojui jDdojd puu udpupunuojd 

JDDJJOD qjT.U (tl) U] SDnSojBip pUB SDU 03 S OIJJ JO pUB {}) U] 
SDidoj oip JO suopduDsop oqj jo Suipua^ ‘tu 

•( zi jnoqu ) BjjUBjqDUBjj jo qsDpdojTj^ 
uiojj sjBuiiuB jnoqB sDngojBip pure sdijojs *11 

•DJD 'rialJba (9] 

’DjD ‘.'.feile ‘.ii^ — sjuimui 

'oijsDUiod (?) *;ihb '.'JiliJJe— A::is oqx "-Sik 

— uobui oijx '-‘liSfc — uns Difx {^) oqj 

'kaIi2sJjg4^— punojS-*<B jd aqx 'JtJiJLI^— uopjuS oqX'i^ldMU 
— jooips oqx (^) idaiyili 'Jla± ‘-feii ‘(£ii 
— u(poq Dqj JO squiix {z) -ojd 'J^fe 

'i^izsailS 'jpisy 'J^ia ‘jpmJbE: "J^Hb—suoipi 
ABp-.OoAg; (i) [ 'pojoDjos sq oj ojb soidoj jbijiuib: 

qjo.iv jBjo joj -iioijBjsuBjj pUB Dugucj-jotpoui oq; 
JO asu aqj jnoqjpw SuipuBjsjapun ^ oyBuipjuB dojDAaj: 
jsnui ppqD oqj pua siqj ox ’uuoj jsapour bmos u 
aSsnSuBj oqj ssassod. jsniu ajj- • ipupu sjidnd aqj jc 
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Second Year or Standard IV 

i. Oral work on itoncnric topic-^ Mki: a rivt.i, a tn;u. 
a town, a U‘ini)lc to be continued ar* before. 

ii. Dialogues on inlerestinf,' .sul>ject.^ of eVery-dny 

life, ' a father anti a son ' a teaciier and 

a pupil ' a brother and a si.ster etc, 

iii. Stories from HitojKlesh ; also n)ythol#»ijical. 

iv. Reading and dramatisation (whenever J:o^>ible) 
of the matter don«: in i. ii, iii. I^roper atientit>n 
to be paid to pronunciation and intonation. 

V. Recitation (in sweet tunes) with mulersianriiirg 
of ^vrrfn^s ( about io> lines ). 

vi. Written work in the form of dictation and simple 
de.scriptions as before ; particular attention to 
bo paid' to neatness, handwriting, accuracy. 

vii. Simple exercises in sentence formation, vocabulary 
building ; silent reading with automatic under- 
standing. 

viii. Grammar — 

(a) Declension of nouns ending in vowels and 
pronouns like 

(&) Conjugation of roots of the ist. .jth. 6th, 
lotlT varieties in the present, imperfect tenses 
and in the imperative and potential moods, 
(c) Sandhis — consonants and vowels ; consonants 
and consonants ; vowels and vowels ; visargas. 
(jl) Passive & active constructions. 



I JO ?i>">fqo JO s-^jniDicI jo suoudtJ.'>'‘p 

?-'<i.'>j.w.'» ojduiK — : tionrjsurj I)in: iiotijsoduio 3 -f 
■qsriSir.f jo onSiioi-j.^qinut OTfj ut 
p'»un:fcI\-.> oq 01 jqSnotp pun uuoj jo Ainn.^q — uoi| 

-npi.uddn o) qnnojdclB injouo[) : SuiputivJ-ipun 
tIJi.w s’.iuiu pooi? o) iioijt:jidoj[ ■( s.^tiq ) 
p.^id^i oq^ luojj A[qnjOj.'>jd ojajs oidiUTS 
ui siu.^od OATjBJjftu pun OAuduDsop — Rjpoj 'Z 
•jn poiuit: oq o) Suipunjsjopun qSnojoqj ipi.w 
Suipnnj juoSqiojui •( soSnd o 9 moqn ) sjo;ioi 
‘uour jnojS |0 soiqdnjSoiq 'suossa^ OApdijosop pun 

uiojj souojs j[nD^jip X[p[Siis — 'i 

A PiUpUBJS JO JB9A pjpil 

, *s;uiH iBDipnjj^ , jopun jojdnqo ;x3U 
oip III puno; oq piAv Suiipno; jnuimnjS in suoponjjsui 
o;Bjoqni2i 'uoaiS X[;uopyg[ns oq oj suuoj snounA jo pijp 
oipuoiid : suuoj JO uoTjiuSoooj oqj pun osn oip uo jn_q 
sojnj uo ssojjs ou : ouop Apnojjn ojnjnjojii uo p osnq ‘soiuj 
OAijonpui uo ouop oq oj si jbiuiubjS hi ?ijoa\ oqx 

( -^IJOAV UOJJTJAV SB pOJBOJJ OQ OJ ) 

•Suipunjsjopun qSnojoqj ^spdnd jsoj o; qsq^3 JO 
onSuoj-joipoui oip ojui ju^tsung uiojj uoijnpunjx 
•op 'i^jiuiBj ouins oqj jo spjoAi 
*siu.^u-ojun ‘sui^^uouXs ‘suL^uouioq — spsCoij -x 

•oiqniiBAB sqooq ojqnjins jo Suipnpj njjxg; •xr. 

•sqjOApB pun' , 

soAijoofpn ‘soATjTugui ‘soidpijjnd jsnd jo osrj^ (?) 
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reproduction of stories read or heard ; trans- 
lation of connected passages from -Sanskrit 
intoThe mother-tongue or Englisliand vice versa 
( about 20 during the year ). 

4. Grammar — 

i. Declension of nouns ending in consonants- 

and pronouns like jtj, fVir, etc. 

ii. Conjugation of the roots of the 2nd, 3rd,. 
5th, 7th, 8th and 9th varieties. 

iii. Participles — ^present, past, passive, active 
and use of prefixes. 

iv. Simple compounds and numerals. 

V. Use of difficult adjectives and adverbs. 

5 . Syntax — ^Sentence formation, changes in construc- 
tion, vocabulary' building, etc. 

6. Eapid Beading — suitable book of 25 pages 
a simple but interesting narrative or an abridged, 
play. 

7. Project Work — Collection of stories, verses etc., 
on particular topics ; illustrated biographies etc.. 

Fourth Year or Standard Vi 

I. Prose — Selections from the classical works of 
representative character with a variety of 
topics in which pupils can feel interested. 
Intelligent reading with thorough understanding: 
to be aimed at ( 60 pages ). 



•oj."' 'sqjnAOid JO uono?iioo 
Frsv\j jo s.''[duiR.\'3 — •’/■fOLlt 'L 

■Jilh JO XR{d ti JO Xi[dnji?oiq 
T . — cnSnd oh inoqR jo jjooq y — ^fujpvy^i pidnn '<)■ 

•oio '?qj.?AOjd jEDidAi pm? siuoipi jo osn 
'suouoiuisuoD giiiSuRip ui sosiDJOxo JinDtgi(;[ •? 

‘^OAlJRUiaiOUOp pm? S.WIJRJOpiSOQ -A 
•siRjouinit puT? spunoduioo JinoijjiQ 'At 

•SOldlOIJJBd JUOSOjd pUR OAlpR 

; sqjc>ApR puG sOATpofpG JO iiosundiuo3 -rit 

•uoipnjjsuoo 

JGSUGD 'iCUOIJipUOD 'SOjnjtlJ OAVJ ‘JOOJJO<£ 'IT 

•sunou jGjnSojjt jo itoisuoioon' • ! 

— JiminuvxQ 'fr 

•(aSGiiSuGf oqj jo ojtijDnjjs aqj ojui Pl^isui 
jGOijTjo uigS oj — : saspjoxo uopG[strBj; jo uiig ) 

! vsxaa 901a puG onSuoj-joqjoiu oip jo qsqSug ojui 

JIJJJSUGS lUOJJ UOIJGISUG^ JOJ S9spjax9 I SDldoj 

jGipiuGj uo uoijisoduioD 09JJ puG uoijonpojd 
-9J UI SDST0JGX3 — voijvistivjx ptiv TlOiJlSOdtUOJ 

•( SGJGJJUGIV ) qD09ds 
JO sojhSij; oiduiis auios puG sgsg^; jo suoipu 

iOGjU0lU0[9 I 9SGjqdGJGd' iujojil bu f U0TSS9jdX9 
puG jqSnoqj jo uoijGpojddG SaipuGjsjopun 
ipiAV S9Unj J99A\S UI UOIJGjpO^ •( S9lfll 00£ ) 

•0J9 GqSUIGAnq§GJ[ ‘jGJGqqGilGJ\r ‘UG^^GlUG'^ • 
9ip oqij SqJOA\ JGDISSGp UIOJJ SUOIJ90PS — RJJ90J 'zr 
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Filth Year or StanilarU Vll 

1. Vrose — Soluctions fnun inori* 

authors; (cwcr in nujubcr Inil tnni'vr in cxtt-nt 
(about 70 pages). Atm: — Intelligent rearlingwith 
thorough untlerslamliug ; \^tudy (jf style and 
duiracters. 

2. Poetry — Selectitms from more diflieult classical 
works ( .|oo lines ). Frojn-r recitation with 
understanding and appreciation : discussion ot 
Kasas and Alafikaras; no literal paraphrase but 
free expression of ideas. 

3. CoVnposilion ami Translation — Free comi)0.siiiun 
on descriptive and narrative theiue.s ; tran.sjation 
as before, free rather than literal. 

4. Gruvmar — 

i. Revision of previous portions. 

ii. Aorist, benedictive, frequentative. 

5. Idiomatic uses of cases, transformation of 
sentences, use of idioms etc. 

6. liapid licailing — An easy narrative or play of 
about 40 pages. 

7. Project Work — ^Illustrations of Rasas, Alankaras, 
etc'^^crifical study of some classical work, etc. 

Wherever ncccssarj^ the University s\'llabns 
in Sanskrit for the Matriculation examination 
should be followed. 

General Remarks : — ^It will be seen that the new 
syllabus is based on the principles of the new method. 



.''itip.-'jcldtr ^nmii <puim 55uuoX 
‘nourisinui JO AUVirjAi oiji pu\: ounj nip jp; joj 
j>in: utns- Airi.v ."nn uiojj jnuiuiiuJi jo .uo^pnjp .^jp aij^j 

A.MJJ <i: AppunoAT^j AJ.-)A iu>jsuT:s 

o; u.ijjnj oat:i} A'.np juxjj jiuipi; Xpiodo jp.w soajosuioii; 
Ii-Mpipp ntjj -juiod-As.xiA Jiotp luojj pr»a\’dojd oat: 
?}jooq-ixoj osoxp si: xpixxu sx: xn sjopx:oj ijxjJjsxixxs avoxi oxp 
nqtj op xiojppxp oxp pxxp Axxo jx:oq AjquxiJj piAV 'sqooq 
-jxo; pjo puu poxjjoui xioijx:|Sut:j;-jx:xiiiu\:jS pjo oxp uo dxx 
:jxji?nojq ‘sjoxjoixi; Xuxjxxi ‘joqpn^x 'snqxqiAs a\9u oxjj pxix: 
Xtj>pux:s Sunpxxo; jo poxpoui avou oq; jo oojoj oxp isisoj 
xoxi ppxoo Xoxp 'soun; pup suoiixpujx jopjo PX_ Sxiopq 
sjoxpxxx: oxp xjSnoxp xx:xji puxxoj oq pxA\ jx ‘a\ou pux: pjo xpoq 
sqooq-xxDx sixotjua bxp jo aux^ujos oxj; xixojj 'Siiquipfe 
A\au 9ip xpxAV A;xxuiojuod osojd ux ajx: ‘oxux; oa oxup 
lUOjj oouxxixjoddxj jxoip SuxqrAU oji3 qDxipw ‘sqooq-xxo; 
qjqsuxis A\ou oxp uopxxDppxjjS jo Joxxx3iu x: sx ;i qx jo 
Xpxx;s xuaSxjpxux puu xjSxxojoxp x: oqxxm oj quopms oip 
ojqxjug o; pue ijuqsuxxs — ux poao^ux guxAjix: 
OXX3DJD o; pauiTXjj SI sxxqxqp^s a\ou oqx uoxxuxoxp 

'uopdiJDSUXJj; JO A'bav Aq qioAv u9Jjija\ ‘sj03[ojd jo Atcav 
A q >poAv-j]OS ^spdud ‘3uxpx:0j. ‘Ajpod jo uoxjpxoqjddu 
•Suxpxjai pxdi3J 'uopxsoduioD ‘qjoAv pjo ‘soxjouqqd 
jO joojSou jojjxT oqj ox uoixx:|sut:jx puxj j'ci uxuxxjS Atuo 
sasxsxxqdina stiq^pAs pjo oijx _’Apnxs 9gutxSut:j jo sjogdsu 
snoiixjA 9qx o; uopug^xu unp sAud xi ‘snqxjpAs juuoixxpxjjx 
9qx JO Pio 9^? qooxjDS AjupxiooDS u, Suxaxjoj 

XU9piXXS "B JO p9XD9dX9 qSxXOU9 UXjqX 9J0Xn SXU9XU9JXnb9J 

9XIX Sjgpij XI ounx oxuxjs oqx XU puu XT^^suxig SmqDBOX jo 
cc 
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in the Sanskrit class and tin; happ y f o-opt raiion heUvtxu 
the teacher and the lauf^ht in contrast with the 
and uninteresting atjn«)spht;re in the tra(iitj«jnal Sanskrit 
class. With the f'rosvth of the trainintj collci'e:^ in 
this province. I^oinbay, and with the spread of the mw 
method of teiichiug ut the hands of tin- traineii Sanskrit 
teachers, we have no doubt that the ontlooV: on Sanskrit 
teaching, text-books, and its syllabus will change for 
the better. 

The syllabus for l|ie fourth year or the Matric 
:lass is largelj* governed by the retiuircmenis of tin: 
Bombay University. For many years no te.xt-books 
,vcre prescribed. A general paper in grammar and 
;ranslation was set as laid down by the University 
•egulations. Although the prose standard of the Kadam- 
Jarisar type and the poetry standard of the Kpic tj^pe 
verc prescribed, no particular books or selections were 
prepared by the University for the Matric class. Every 
school was free to use readers giving only selections 
from the classical literature. Kusum-inala, parts 1 & II 
by the late Mr. V. S. Apte was commonly used. Other 
readers by the late„Mr. Laxmanshastri Lcle, by Mahu- 
mahopadyaya P. V. Kane and by Prof. C. R. Deodliar 
and N. G. Suru were in the held for long. I'hese readers 
Avere supposed to supplement the grammar-study done 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar’s books. One thing needs 
to be noted. The question paper at the University 
examination put too much emphasis on tlie intricacies 
and irregularities of grammar and hence the Matric pupils 



: uniininDuinj^ 01(1 m s--»St;nSui:( ot(i i(ioq jo Xpms oi(t 
i?iinin:ioj Xq it; pnAmu st:.\\ jj pui; ‘onSuoi-jnqioiu oqi 
pur: iijvsuRf: jo suinqD jtuu oqj uoo.wioq poiDoqo oq oi 
pT;r( njoj0joi(i osiiuoiduioo v '[jdnd aqi joj XAVoq ooi 
31 Sui:(TJUi Xq 3U01UOD uiiqnDUjno oqi pooo\*.-> o) 3011 
puiiu ui JL'oq 03 os[i2 pt!if 31 -021135 uoi3t;{nDuiT;i\; oip 311 
3u?(sui:c; SuiDnpoj3ui jo uojisonb 01(3 pojopisuoooj uiuSc- 
iC 3 i?jOAiun oip uofjBniis snoiDuqi?; 511(3 piOAu 03 jopjo- 
•osjnoD o3i;}So((OD jioqi Suunp oSnnSuiq (iidi5st;( 0- 
joi(30 Xuu JO 3 ij:(5Uus Xptns 03 3inoU3tp Xjoa 31 punoj. 
orj3-Bj^ oq3 311 3rjj(suiis SuipiOAU puB uoi3do sii(3 jo* 
o2b3Ubapb 2ui?(B 3 spdnd oqx 'osjnoo oSopoo oq3 tit 

ponupUOO 3OU SBAV o 2C3S UOl3B[nDTJ3BI^ 01(3 3TI p0J0fl[O 
o 2 nn 2 uB( (B 3 I 5 SB(o b jo Apnjs 01(3 03 uoijdo oqx ■«oi3. 
-1111315 pjBAXJfAlB UB UI J(0S3l pUUOJ UOOS X3l5JOAlUjf|; 

01(3 3nq ! Xsbo ojoui jduuoj oqj jo Xpn3s oqj 
punoj osnBDoq o2Bn2uB( (boissb(d oqj 031 

on 2 uo 3 -joi{ 30 iu oq; pouojoid S(idnd oq; /[((Bjn 3 BX 

•onSuoj-joqjoiu oq; jo Apn 3 s oq; Suioq 
0 Ai 3 BUJO 3 (B joq 30 01(3 * ‘joofqns (Buoi 3 do ub 3 Tjq 5 UBg. 
opBui ^^ 3 isjOAiuQ i^Bquiog oq; uoijBnjis siq; 0A(b5 oj^ 
•qoBJO 03 3 nu pjBq b sb sjidnd oq; ^q popjB23j oq 03 oiubo 
3 ijqsuBS -jijqsuBS ut sojujibj Xubiu ojoa\ ojoq; oouojj 
•poujooiioo SBA\ ojnjBJo;]! sb jbj 05 spdnd 03B(noiJ3Bi\[ 
oq; JOj pjBpuB 3 s uoiuuioo ou sba\ ojoq; jBq; sbav jpisoi 
oq; snqx 'OjnjBJOjij (B 3 issb(D 2uipB3j ui podjoq ojoav 
sjidnd 3q2ijq oq; A[Uo s(ooq3S oiuos uj •3jn3BJ03i(- 
JO iCpnjs oq; jo 330(2ou jojjn oq; 03 A((Bj3ub2 'Apnjs 
jbuiiubj 2 oq; jo (Bopjo oojoq b q2nojq3 o2 03 pBq 
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but the studj'’ of Sanskrit was sought to be made 
easy by prescribing a book of selections and by 
limiting the study of grammar instead of^having a 
general paper without texts in Sjinskrit as before. 
Moreover in order to facilitate passing the nature 
of the question paper was changed. Only ten 
marks were reserved for grammar arising out of the 
text. Further, marks in Sanskrit and in the mother- 
tongue were totalled up for a pass. This was a welcome 
change as the chances of failure were minimised. A 
definite standard of reading was maintained, and &very 
Matric pupil had the satisfaction of reading a few 
classical gems of prose and poetry. But this useful 
change was not without some defect. The study of 
grammar came to be neglected, as only ten marks were 
reserved for grammar and that, too, arising out of tlie 
text. In order to improve matters the Universitj^ is 
contemplating a change : more marks are to be allotted 
to general grammar, the study of the text-book of 
selections prescribed b}'^ the University being compulsorj^ 
The University will be well advised to change the nature 
of the question paper, which has been remarkably old 
typed in contrast to the new t}q)e questions in other 
subjects. An attempt will be made later on to indicate 
new type questions. However, apart from the changes 
in the form of the prescribed selections, the proportion 
of marks to grammar and nature of the question paper, 
what we have to emphasise is that the approach to Sanslaat 


Ais'UOTj.is v| ui auu sitp ji ir.in 

iqnop «ni .-'AiMi A \\ -jno pA^uiod A‘pAun!?ip Ajaa si sisirq 
Alp sii AjmiuAjij ipt.w Auop .iq ppioq': jiiuiunuJ? jo Apins 

Alp -pAsisiMidiUA WAAq AAcq uoutiipAj 

puii i?in])t:Aj 'uoniitounuojd pAjjoj *juojjajoj nip lu 
P[ 3 nojq Aii; SuipuipsjApim pin: 2 uipi:A;kI -q ^inpAipg 
p}o Aqj ui ii.wnp pii;{ si: jjiip' a'jaa Aip p: ji:umn:jS no 
srsoqdurA jo juiod oqj pAijiijs A'pjApUuoD snij siqj^ 
„ -posn a'[aajj Aq .vnur oSonSucf puoiSA^I oqp -quqsuKS jo 
Xpnp Atp uj -Auop XjjUAnbAjj oq ppioqs oSi:nSui:| 
p:3issi:[3 Aip opi put: uiojj uopT:|Sin:JX ‘A'nnjojno Xjoa 
P[ 3 nT:? nq -(jjnoqs uopwpboj pun Suip*i:A^]r -.{piSnojoip 
uopniAunuojd jdajjoa ipnoj oj iioqu; oq ppoqs ojud 
• uiAip ipi.w opis Aq opp jqSun; oq ppioqs inuiuinjS pun 
: oSnp qono 41; pAposojd oq ppioqs .ujood pun osojd ui 
suossoj popnj9 (iuqsunc;) o^nnSunf oip ]o ojn^njo^q oip 
lUOij S40UJ4X0 punjsjopun pun pnoj 04 o|qn oq pjnoqs 
Sjidnd 01(4 4nq4 si o.ioq puiui ui oiuoq oq 04 4Do[qo oqx „ 
:s,{ns 41 -if-Gi ui po4ubdoj snA\ 41 uoipv q oinpoqog 
in opnui snA\ oSui:qo po4unA\-qDnui pun 0[qnqjnuioj n 
•'s>{ooq-4\’04 A\ou jo A4ounA n jo pun soSoqo^ Suiutnjx 
Ajnpuooos oq4 4n poip 4uqsuns Suiqono4 jo poipour 
Aiou ni[4 JO 4pisoj n sy 'pojojjo osjn ojoa\ sqjnuioj 
jnopuD A\oj Y •4UoiU4jndo(i [nuopnonp^ oip jodopipoqog 

oip 04 opniu uooq Apniujn snq oouojojo^j 

•SuiuuiSoq .OoA oip uiojj jijqsung 04 *0^11414^ jodojd 
•dojOAop ||iA\ S|idnd oq4 ^nip os iooponjd pun jqSnoqj 
inuopnonpo ujopoui 04 dn jqSnojq pun poSunqo oq jsiiui 
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followed by Sanskrit teachers, the much-desired change 
in the outlook on the teaching and learning of Sanskrit 
will soon be effected. 
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;nuf»s njj ) i-jiifejhL ttlK hlik — 

nip cn>n pxn: uopnr nuit!i: :m[j op oi lunsiss): soj 
’^]I nip HI nnJiuoj-anipoiu nip n^^noiip 

ji:np Jiutin’nui nip njjv.ui oi nAr.i| pi.w n^ j 
JbltlK LkK — uoi?snjdxn ipns nuios ipi.w suv.i? jnunrni 
^^I.L 'njnpnnojd njoii-w niji o; unnoi nnsipTOj ir 
n.\i® oj jnpjo lit ansino nip m isnt piuiinssn si 
sunoiiojd jiiuosjnd nip jo nsn nip poipnui A\nu nip uj 
•sunouojd “ jiniosjnd nip }o nsn nip punisjnpun uinip 
o>jniu OJ Apnup pun jij^jsung unjjods Jiinq ssnp nip jnj oj 
junjsissn un jo dpq nip njnons oj s-cq jnipnnj nqj^ 

•uossni jsjy siq uiSnq 
pjnoqs jnqDtini nqj ‘[iiunjniu oSnnSun[ avou nip DAinnni oj 
spiitui ,S[Tdnd nip pnjndojd snip SuiAnp[ 'ujiaus pun njtg 
‘nuqsuAi pun niun^ oqq sjnpnjnqn popi ipi.w Sui.wojg 
pun Xjnnnq pun luopsiAi ipiAi njnidnj 'ouinj opiAvppOAi 
JO njnjnjnjq ju^sung pnnj oj n^qn oq piAv Aoip..snr 
jnj os ui pnuoqnAin nq p^noqs nsuns oijnqjsnn Jioqj puir 
I juqsung ui possnjdxo AqnuiSuo unoq OAnq uoiSipj nputip 
nip JO snjdpuud nip sn jnj os ui pnjnjnuips nq pjnoqs 
uisnisnipuo snoiSipj Jinip I sqjOAV jijqsung ui pnjnnqnj si 
njnj]no unitiy oqj sn jcj os ui pnsnoj nq ppoqs jsnjnjtii 
jpqx 'juqsung jo Xpujs nip jo ssniqnjnsn nip jnoqi? 
‘^OnssoDOu ji JlsijSuTj ui Jo ‘nnguoj-joipoui sjidnd nip. 
ui q[nj n nAnq pjnoqs jnqonnj oqj jnsjno nip ly 
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in the class to do the same action with the expression. 
— I Thus sufficient drill in the- use of 
3T^, W. will be given by 'actually pointing; 

to'the'persohs cbncefried. Having fixed this, the teacher 
will do other jLctions and use appropriate expressions.. 
For instance, ST^ sn irfff 1 csf 5R J^fer I »r: Srt 

5r% 1 31^ qRzrrfJT i ^ i 'T^^rfa' i. 

Care must be taken to see that the pupils understand. 
;the meaning of each new word and expression. The 
mother-tbhgue is to be freely used till they develop- 
automatic understanding. In these expressions emphasis- 
is' to be laid on the person of the pronoun and its 
verb fpm. The teacher will have to use the repeti- 
tion process to a great extent to develop the- 
language habits. 

Every new word and phrase must be introduced, 
by the teacher in "direct association with actual objects 
or actions. He speaks it out twice or thrice ; then, 
writes it on the blackboard and makes the class repeat ' 
it simultaneously twice or thrice. In the early stage of 
instruction no new word, form or phrase can be elicited, 
from the cl^sT^'^The teacher should never attempt it. 
He~^ould never set 'The ^ class aguessm because they 

can never doTt rightly. In the initial stage, the language 
inust be learnt by imitation,by reception and reproduction,... 
and never by investigation. The similarity between \ 
Sanskrit words and some words in the mother-tongue- ■. 
■cannot be a strong argument in favour of guess-worlc • 
by the. pupils ; because Sanskrit has a speciality in the- 


s 

h}Jk I iijhm Jb/JbJJi hi J I ifjikli 

‘u^AiS oq p{noi}s joquinu ainip ptiy saionaimj 
‘Ano.^dsni jTotp A\ox •p^‘'DnpoJiut ojc *oi:> I tn.t>jiu 
iti:& I iiJil: I I .Jfllfe I :i^ snourA oip }o 

^'>un;lI oTp kblofe-MjkH: U] ‘odubjsui joj -.CirinqtrDOA 
noidoa uo posroq oq pjnoqs suosso^ jiuo no jn^nT; 
UI popup AflUDpTJUIOpiU oq piAV 'DJO I I l^itfc 

%ltli I lyilalt I J^Ssrli — suuoj-qjOA OAipodsoj ;rAp os 
i 'jjjfei 'iikls '*o'» ‘suosjod ^uojojjip o) oduojojoj ipT.w 
oossojdxo oq pjnoqs iroipn ouitjs oqx 'J>uop Xp-cnpu oq 
iijnoqs -op ‘hJILfe: ‘itjifefe 'ItJJizJfeJLfe •JtJJikJeJ ‘JtJJJgiiSJ 'iiJlfeJJa 
ItJlfebJ *h^mh ‘itJJ2aJiJ£; 'itJlllE^Jh£ "itjlkk 

itjieshli o^p suoipt; o|duiis 'suopou spjuSoj sy •uopisoduioD 
JoptJLVv puTJ §urpiinq-Xio;s joj os^u pq XjTJinquooA oq:^ joj 
Cpio pu [njosn oq pjnoAv qoiqAV sojnpid jo uoTpo]|OD 
PoS tJ OA-eq pinoqs joqouo:^ qjqsuTJg v ojopjoqx '’dioq 
>suouriui OAiS 'so'inpid spjOAV a\6u Supnpopur joj 


ibii I Xbb I Ihb 1 Ihb I i:kqpJ± JLbb 

[puiraiis I :jib J :ii]St :lib I :M£15 :jbb I :hb I riniJfe 
bb \:^ :bb osj^ os l.bbli&R ^ iblL 

Itatlb iaUVl \ I \i>h I liOig £JBb 


JtbMte bJ3b ‘ootiupui jox 'spotqo oq? ;no Supuiod A^duiis 
iq spJOA\ A\ou 0onpoj:^ui utjd JoqoTJo^ oqx '^ibssodou si 
L iBjnqBPA popxiiS b suossoj ]BiiopBSJOAUoo Joj; •yCiBinq 
B30A oq; o; piBd oq o; OABq piA\ uopuopB ppods 
qooods UlSpid JO pUB SOpUBlUOS JO pUB UOIJBpOpj B JO 

qiqBq pBq ojui joS o; ojns si oq ‘qjOA\-fTonS qons o p o; 
joSbjtioduo' si ioujBoj oq; jj quoppoB p ' oouBqo ;sn£ 


mod’ ;qSu oq; ;iq ubo Xpoqou puB spjoAv 
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CO A NKW AI'I’KOACJI TO .SANSKUIT , 

I tpt: ’iFf I k 4 ^i^nvxrr 'T^jf-r i 

3'ctpr?-ci f;r^;;rinx I etc. Take fo instance, I* Then 

the following words I q«iTr?r » ^’'-qrfn I I ?^fr: I 

can be very well intn^duced in conjunction 
with proper adjectives: such as n/c tr>j: l 

tpinfjr i 3 ^twt ^ori: Oifqm: i TtFfnrq i etc. 

Thus it should be borne in mind that in the initial stage 
a graded and selected vocabulary is very necessary to 
make oral work interesting and effective. 

Phonetics: — Sanskrit script is phonetic, that is 
to say every letter has always got one and the same 
sound. The name of the letter is identical with its 
pronunciation. I^ch letter has the sjune pronunciation 
everywhere for all practical purposes and there is no 
question of any letter being silent in any word. Thus 
spoken Sanskrit expression is easier to teach than spoken 
English expression. Still Sanskrit phonetics requires 
great attention and careful handling. The correct sounds 
of gutterals, linguals, palatals, dentals, sibilants, aspi- 
rates etc. must be thoroughly drilled. The difference 
between hard and soft consonants, long and short \’oweIs, 

% % %. 

¥-5; etc. require exact articulation. Conjunct conso- 
nants are more frequent in Sanskrit than in any Kegional 
language. When a conjunct consonant appears in 
any word the preceding short vowel is stressed. Sanskrit 
^-?r and =sr-?5 af^lnucir "^different from those in 
the mother- tongue.. .The reading of nasals is also a 
difficult affaij^'^t:oV;-are' to.-be read in relation to the 



ptxn v ur jo o.imvi mo iMjfocIs pivc 

p-uripojiiit Ftpjo.w ,\\^u si: uoos sv — miijq onsuoiij 
Xjoa niji uiojj po?D3Jjoo oq 03 suq ij 
puroi^.i^j^ oip lit uopciDunuojd jo opoiu nqj 03 nnp si 
aiqtiq srqx JO su pcoi oq piAV 

?ut{3 : *33.1 si> 'Si ‘Sit ‘sji 'sc JO -03.1 M 'Ife ‘it 'j; sn 
•D30 'li ‘i 'it 'ii ‘OOU133SUI joj '.Cpiiojoyiput joipiii 
j-i3p')i pnj 3Stq oql pcoj 03 si S[tdtid jo X3UDpu03 Suojav 
joipouv •Xi 3M2 u ?i op UBD Xoqi udi{ 3 put: 0[33i[ v 0[qi:{pCsr 
03i:i«}3[nur')d oip SS3J3S 03 po3Dnj3Sui oq ppioqs Aoqx 
•{OA\OA 3 St:j oq3 03 eSuoio X{§uojav spdnd ’330 Jijiiit 
*P)hife o:iq suuoj Supunouojd uj 'JO3391 Sut 

-Avopoj oq3 03U1 psgjaui si uopupunuojd S31 3UT3iiqis u jo 
^uuiiosuoD pjuq V Aq paAiopoj si 31 U3q^\ ‘Suoi spA\0A 
Suoj J03JT: puu 3Joqs si spAvoA 3Joqs J03jc uopupimuojd 
S3I ‘JB jo 1 SB puoj XlSuOXW SI 31 U93 JO Xjd^ 'SUUOJ: 
oiuos JO puo oqj jB BSiBsiy^ aqj st ju^suBg jo ojnjuaj 
jupods joqjouy 'ii sv pjrqj gqj ui puB It sb puoD9s 9113 ui 
SB poDunouojd 9q 03 spuoj jbsbu 9^3 ojdiuBxo 
3SJU 9^3 9S9q3 JO ' % ^ 

\ :liU jyltiyis , — SU0pS9jdX9 99jq3 9S9q3 9JIBX 'PJOAV B: 

JO >^poq 9q3 ui jbsbu b BuipB9j ui poo§ spjoq 9pj ouibs 
9qX ’sSuopq Jojjaj SuiAvopoj oqj qoiqAV 03 ssBp 3Bq3. 
JO SB 31 aounouojd 03 /{DU9pu93 b si 9j9q3 

'piOAV J9q30UB ^q p9A\OnOJ U9qAV 'pjOA^ B JO pU9 Oq3 3B: 
it jBSBU 0q3 §uipB9J uj uajjaj 3x911 9q3 q3iAv spuod 
-S9II0D 31 3Bq3 os paDunouojd Xpuajajjip’si pSBU jBinSijo 

91J3 SpIOAV 9S9q3 UJ /Jilktli JO Jlilhft , 'jJtJ&Eli JO- 
iilsJi, iltsstt JO iitii , 'aouBjsui JOX Suwvonoj: 
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manlier by the teacher, the clas:i .should repeat it 
smiultaueblisly two or three times and then » some 
pupils, preferably backward, should sepeat tile same 
individually. All this phonetic drill must be done very 
accurately. It does not matter if at this stage the 
syllables are stressed rather pronouncerlly. For, the 
beginners must hear the form.s rightly and reproduce 
them unmistakably.. This foundation of phonetics 
must be very well laid. The teacher and the tatight 
must remain true, to tl\e tradition of Sanskrit, remem- 
bering how beautifully the Shastris read and recite 
Sanskrit texts. The teachers voice should be quite 
audible and sweet. His speech should be llawless. 
His manner should be cKcerful, confident and inspiring, 
Hi s ice en ear should be able to detect the slightest ntistake 
made in pronunciation. Even in chorus repetition he 
should be able to mark and locate shirkers and defaulters 
and to exact from them the right kind of work. He 
should' be sympathetic but firm. Certain pupils may 
not be able to pronounce correctly at the first or the 
second attempt. Instead of remonstrance they should 
receive kind atten^.ion at the hands of the teacher. 

Procedure in an oral lesson: — ^Before actually beginning 
a lesson the pupils should be asked to perfonn 
certain actions as asked by the teacher and "to use Sanskrit 
expression siinultaneously. This imperative drill for 
a“ few ihinutes at the beginning of a lesson or at its- 
end will help automatic expression and understanding. 
"When the teacher says, * the pupils stand up' 


pin: p.ronpojitit /i\\nio ore tpnpw suoissojdxo put: spio.w 
A\0U nip 5:n:ndnj sscp oin -pnsn oq ppoqs sppoiu puu 
pnjniDTcI niquims 'spnfqo ;unsnjd oj ^uniuoAuoD ;oii si 
jnAnimq^YV 'woipt: jo pDfqo Xjcssodou oipipi.w uoipp 
-ossi: npipDUiuit ui ouo Aq ouo pDDnpoj;ui oq o:^ ore 
snsTijqd pup spjo.w A\ 3 j^ "Dp wiflitgPljt 'tJaJsUs 
'kkJJ^ ogq oi do; opjDuoo 

ouios uo pDSuq oq ;smu uossdi uoipsjdauod y 

•ojaqdsoui^u oq; suD;q3ijq puu suossoi 
ITJiujoj JO Xuojououi oq; oAOipj o; sdjoq qijp oAi;ujodaii 
qong ’ositj suoi;Dnj;suoD jujiqd osn o; ;qSnB; oq ppoqs 
ssB[D oq; osjnoD onp uj * ;ji ‘itkS suosiod oojq; 

oq; jo osn oq; oAqoAUt jj|a\ ;r;uq;'''6s I Suiop si ;ui3;stssu 
siq JO Suiop SI jpsuiiq joqono; oq; ;T3qAv Ans o; ssup oq; 
Suiqsi; iCq poijTJA bq uno ojnpooojd oqx I ^iU 
I . P hJjllg JfiJJioS I ■Lfe2;fe I ^ 

-Pliib Uni I P-Hkfejc-Pblfe-PPiPfi I :P2alr:Pi£-:PbJilh PiT.>iPI-s 
j£ifc Jtlfe-pxaa hkSx I Ph^flfe-Pkl :JaJ£-Ph>mh ysJt 
I Jisit I Pbibtj — ; jnjosn punoj oq Abui sospjoxo 

SuLWoqoj oqx •Suipuu;sjopun Jioq; ;so; puu onSuo; 
-joq;oui oq; osn pjnoqs oq ‘Apoojjoo uot;ou oq; q;TA\ 
uoissojdxo oq; ojupossu qouuuo sjidnd oq; quq; spuq 
oq jj 'Ajjuop uoiss9j3xo jijqsuus oq; osn puu jpsiuiq' 
uoi;ou oq;'"mjbjjod pjnoqs ojj -sjopjo avou SuiatS uo o§ 
pjnoqs oq db;s iCq do;s piiu joqbuo; bq; ^iav' X pusTj^ 
pjnoqs sbs'pjoxb puu'sjopio 'qons'jo^^ ^ •q j iibt j hp^ 

uftitp b jttbtjhP^ ft^Jg , sAus uoijou oq; Suiop 

opqAV jidnd qoug SuiAus UAVop ;is' o;.uioq; 

sqsu oq Apujiims I , ltJJ2a%£ , SuiAus ouo qouo 
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written on the blackboard. Thus the pupils liav e 
heard the sound and repeated it ; th^havp iiiferred 
the meaning and associated it with the word ; they 
Kaye also "seen. the.. .^symboi’on the blackboard , to be 
copied a little later. This much oral work serves a 
■good introduction to the lesson to be read from the 
reader which gives a description of the topic selected 
for the lesson. 

MLodei Reading : — ^The teacher then reads the lesson 
with proper pronunciation, punctuation, intonation and 
phrasing. The class, .reads the same simultaneously 
after him. Due attention needs to be paid to intonation. 
For, a statement, a question, an exclamation and an 
order require different intonations. Intonation also 
varies with _^e imp^rt^ word in a sentence. 
It varies .with the sentiment to be breathed ouh It 
varies with the.diff.erent pauses ^tq be made. In order 
to enable the pupils to read well, the teacher has to 
take pains to make his reading a model one. For, 
the class is sure to imitate him. The .teacher’s work 
is to be brisk giving no scope to dullness and monotony. 
Such "work is bomSd to stimulate the intelligence of the 
young learner. The reading as also the speech should 
be neither too slow, nor tod fasti The normal fluency- 
about five 'wdrds'"per ^second— be used froinTthe 
beginning. This will inhibit the pupil’s tendency to 
.translate and will promote the habit of automatic 
' understanding. 

Questioning ; — The next step wiU include questions 



0111 TiSnojxp Xiifsuq 

«?ri3 ntp npinJ? o: inq .qoi oi a\ou 5unpou snq 
otp ojnji -j-^pjo jjuoj.w Ul UOAI^;' s oouoiuos JO spjo.w 
oip jopio iqJjiJ oip ui oSuojJBOj o; jo suoponjisui 
otp 01 guipjOOOTJ SpjtlD OOUOlUOS JO^pjTJD 
pjOA\ lIOAlS Oip oSuiUJU 01 ; SODlIOlUOS UT spjOA^ UOAlS 

o?n o; : soDUOiuos uoaiS otp ui oip ui ptj oi ! puoj 
isnf iiossoj oip uiojj souq avoj tj oquosuuji o; 'oouuiisui 
joj 'poqsTJ oq Xxiui ssT?[D oqp -sospjoxo uopTCoqddu 
oiuos Xq poA^pj oq qiAV Suipuo^ •uopjod oq; puoj 
oVpoqsu oq Auui spdnd pnpiAipui ‘Sumopsonb JO:p v 

•sjoumSoq oq; jo spuiui 
oq; UI ODUopijuoo so;i3ajo puu XisnoouT3;puits spdnd 
oq; jju joj qj OA^ sjoj jo ‘oouo ;'o ^up ojoqAV oq; suoATpo 
'Xquioodso 'uoi;i;odoj snjoqo oqx 'oTErotnrB’^pSofSupqs 
opqAV uuq; spuoijj siq jo Auuduioo oq; ui Aipjssooons 
ojoui puTJ AiqDmb‘‘OJOui 'A!jidpooip"0joui auiq; ouiiBS 
oq ; sa6p~6~q ’piiu djoq'po;io|3xo srpdnd oq; jo ;oupsut 
suoutjSojS oqx 'ouioq ;tj sosujqd jo spjOAV jo sSutj;s o;oj 
X q SuTiuTJOi uuq; §ui;sojo;ui ojoui si ;i -ooiAop Suixq 
T3 su OApooqo Ajoa si uoi;i;odoj qong -AnBriptAipui 
sfidnd pjBA\qoBq gtiT^g puB~Ki^oouB;pmis ssu p oq; Xq 
pdijuodoi'oq” ]^6qs sjoavsub pooQ •oai;ob XquoisAqd 
spdnd oq; ddoq' b; pUB §uiuoi;s 0 nb jb Auo;ououi oq; 
pioAF^;"l'|BAjd;uT";B uoaiS oq "pinbip”~^;o ” troi;'OB i^'q 
A\6qs , — ^ ;no ;uio(i , oqq sjopjQ ’poAJosqo Ai;ou;s oq 
;snui Suiuoi;sonb ;uoqB suopoojip ibusw oqx' ,;AnBDiSox 
poo^d puB ^iqsijcf uioq; ;nd ‘suoi;sanb oiduiis* Aid a. 
q;iAV mSoq p]noqs joqoBo; oqx *pBOJ uopjod aq;“ ua 
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E ach conversation lesson should include at lea st 
three or four step s ; each step being complementary 
to the o ther and all of tlicm temd inK. towards a imit 
whole. These various steps will supply variety of work 
to the pupils. It is to be noted that v ariety m eans 
interest. By their very nature childr en like chan ge. 
Hence such steps presenting practically the sa me m atter 
fro m various stand-p oints are sure to be appreciated 
by them. If one and the same step or procedure continues 
for the whole period, even for half an hour, they are 
siue to be disgusted with it and to lose all interest in 
it. T he principle of variety is iust in keeping with 
their butterfly instinc t : what they collect is all honey, 
one drop from this flower, and another from that, and so 
forth.' [For a conversation lesson plan, see chapter VIII.] 
story-telling’; — Oral work based on a dozen 

conversation lessons and carried on for, say, eight 
weeks, will pave the way to the story stage. Stories 
have a special charm for the young. It is to be borne 
in mind that anything that interests .the child also 
educates him. Thus story-telling occupies an important 
place in language ?tudy. It is really an art and to do 
it well the teacher has to look to its details. First of 
all, he mxist know the story well, adapt it to the pupils' 
mental level mid analyse it into suitable stages. 
Unnecessary and irrelevant facts in the story should be 
omitted and the essentials should be dealt with in fulness. 
The stages should be well articulated with the climax in 
the'middle; While telling the story to the class, the teacher 


nj<-|r: nj-c ?|Tdnd 0T(i '•■'uop Ajjodojd st Sutjpj— .Cjoas oip jj- 
proiq .woj u s|nd jDqDT:r'>; oip ;on jo 
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osn oj poxDodxo OJTJ sjtdnd oqx Pio; oq ppoqs 
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oqx 'Opissod SU Xp 3930 UOD puu X|PIAIA ‘iC|JC 9 p su 
PI03 9 q ppoqs iCj03s oqx * 9 nSuo 3 -j 9 q 30 ui 9 q 3 ut ouop- 
oq ppoqs sj930TiiTjqD piqo aq; Jo uoissnosip ^uiouoS: 

■n 'iCjBSS909U JI ‘991238 UOI3Bp3ldT2D9J 9q3 JO OTUIJ 

0 q 3 31 ; ipim 3 S su 0 AJ 9 S 03 pjuoqqoBjq 9 q 3 uo U 933 Ti\v 
iCipJDijBiuojsXs puB Ai3B9u 9q ppoqs spjOAV AV9U gqx 
•U9 Ai 3 oq pinoqs qijp opouoqd Xjbssodou oq 3 puB 0 jn 3 Oid- 
V JO dpq oqj qjiAV poonpojjut oq ppoqs sosBJiid pirc: 
spjOAV-^oq oqj uossoj Ajojs b jo 9uiuui9oq oqj jy 

*309dsB ouo iCjuo uo 03BJ3UO9UOO 03 OABq 
iCoqx ‘juqsuBS — ^09Bti9uBj jBqiuiBjim oqj jnq 'juojuoo- 
-itiojs oq 3 J 03 SBIU 03 30 U SI uiiB JToqx •uioq 3 03 UAvouq 
9 uioq 3 U 03 UOD oqj jo jojjbtu oqj 'uoissojdxo gSBuStiBi 
oqj SI ATOU SI juqAV ’Pio^ Abui souojs jBqiuiBj josjno- 
03 spdnd 9 unoX oqj joj ojiijBJojq jo- 
3 JBd ojqBjms jsoui oqj ojb soijojs 09 b 3 s siqj jy 

•soqojoqs puB sojn30id' 
JO dpq oq3 qjiAv ojXjs JBop ‘ojdrais b ut podopAop- 
iCnBOT 9 oj oq ppoqs itiojs oqx 'OAissbiduiiv.uoijBJUBu: 
srq oqBiu 03 jopjo ui 3X03 uod oq3 03 SuipjoooB* odioa 
siq ojBppotu 'Xjbssooou ji sojn 3 So 9 uibjjod op ppoqs 
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to give good answers. After questions and answers^ 
the teacher may ask each pupil to give only one- 
sentence in proper sequence to makp up Ihe whole 
story. Then two or three pupils should be selected to- 
retell the story. This procedure will encourage a bright 
pupil to narrate the story all by Iiimself. Instead of 
attempting recapitulation of the story from the pupils 
the teacher may sometimes give them the text of the 
story to read. The detailed study of the text of the 
story should be reserved for some other time. At 
times a series of pictures illustrating the different stages- 
in the story should be presented and its thread should 
be brought out through questioning. Whatever devices- 
are used in such story lessons, there must be full scope 
for free co-operation by the class and sufficient stimulus- 
for their self-expression. [For a lesson plan, see chapter 
VIII. ] 

A lesson in the form of a dialogue can be similarly 
treated. The only difference being that instead of 
story-teUing the dialogue will be actually played before 
the class by the teacher with the help of his assistant. 
Having thus heard the dialogue they will be able to- 
answer questions on the same and follow its mode], 
reading. 

The most useful device that can be employed in. 
drilling such lessons is draviatisaiion. Children always- 
like to dramatise. Given sufl&cient freedom and favour- 
able environment they are often seen playing ' the- 
teacher ’, ' the soldier ‘ the policeman, ' etc. almost 



ijnDunp JO suoiiraridxo ouios ptn; J^uuionsonb 
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qooips XjupuoDOS oqj jo Xuq junutiy otp jo uopnqujsiQ 
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puu uoissojdxa-jps ui juopguoo-jps ouiooDq 04 Xpqij 
oju Xoip X4tAi4DU xpns qSnojqx Jo 4UTds Jpq4 

04 odoDS pnj soai 3 ipiqAv uoi4UST4i3UiTJjp ui p94S0J94Ui 
oju Xoip su 4S9Z 4 tj9j 3 ipiAv 41 op piA\ spdnx 'jijqsuus 
X]]T5]D9ds9 puu oSunSuiq u Suimuaj ui jupuosso 04inb si 4X 
•jjuoq Xq 3UXUIU9J jo Xqs 4q8g 40U op -posijuuiujp 
oq 04 uoT4Jod oq4 jjuoq Xq ujuoj spdnd oq4 ji J9449q 
oq piAv 41 -sajnjsoS puu uot4tjuo4Ui jo osn jodojd 
oq4 xpiAX XpuaSipajui ojinb sj94DUJuqD 4U9j9jjip oijx 
jo soipaods 9q4 941991 JO pE9j 'ojojaiaqj 'pinoqs spdnd 
9qx -onSojuip oqj jo Xjojs aqj Jo 4x94 oqj qjiAV jhijiuiej 
X pjSnojoqj ouioaaq sjidnd oqj ss9jun jnjssooons oq 40U 

XJIAV UOtJ-GSIJUlUHjp ‘J 0 j[ 'SUOSSOJ AV 0 IA 9 I Ul OUOp Oq 

iosjuoo JO piAv siqx ‘uopuspumBip joj jojjbui oiq^jms 
oq piAV poipnjs Xpuajp souSojBip puB S9ij04s -Sm 
-4SOJ04U1 puB X| 9 Aii SuiqoBOx 4ijqsuBS oqBui 04 aSBjjiBApB 
ipiAV 40Ui4sm siq4 osqpn ubo joqoBaj oqx •XpAijouijsui 
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-and constructions ( which will be naturally few in the 
lower classes). At the end of such lessons, the teacher 
.is to devise some application exercises in sentence 
formation, vocabulary building, filling in the gaps, 
pairing the subject with the verb, etc. Sentence forma- 
ttion is best taught with the help of ‘ boxes ' drawn on th^ 
blackboard in different significant colours as shown 
•ibelow : — 


Blue Yellow Red 



Green Green .... Brown 


Here the blue box is for the subject, the 
■yellow for the object, the red for the verb, the green 
•ones for the attributes of the subject and the object 
Tespectively and the brown ones for tlie different 
vextensions of the verb. If once the pupils know 
this box-system, the procedure becomes very simple 
.and interesting. *The teacher supplies a proper 
word in any one of the major boxes, and the class 
.gives appropriate words for other boxes to complete 
the sentence. By further questioning he can elicit 
the attributes of the subject and tbe object and the 
•extension of the predicate. Interesting variations can 
be introduced in the exercise by changing the numbers, 
^genders and tenses. Thus the pupils will get a good 







— : /3inA\o[io} niji uiojj 

pjOAV PlJju oil? ?no Suijjaicl Aq sdcS oip ut mj; *in 

(rifcCyjy 'riKik liJiJkkli — :ikk "t 

(iz^iifc^ — :ifih ‘t 

(jtBl ^±t I'Alk "I 

— : ;oj{OT:jq oq; uiojj uuoj 
qoDJUOD oq; Sujpops Aq s9duo}uds oq; 0?9idiuo3 -ji 

*' " ("Bk) — ijihi£ifej :ihli -V) 

“ *' (ilk) — Iblle -x 

“ (iitej) — iliife izfe -fe 

*' “ (ife) — ^ -Ji 

0Suax ?n8S9JX ih ^) — ^ ‘I 

qaqDTjjq aq; ui 

spjo-w aq; jo suuoj jodiioo q;m sdvS aq; ur qrj; ’j 

t Avopq pa;TJOiput aJB 
•saspiaxa a\9j y •aSTj;uBAP'c q;TAv ;9s aq utjd s9sidj 9X9 qDns 
JO A;9 ijba y -suossat uotsiAaj puu jtjuiuibjS xn ua;jo 
pasn aq *9jojajaq; 'uua ;j *Apn;s aSBnSuBy ui aspjaxa 
.Sur;saja;ui puB pijasn AliaAB si ,sdBS aq; ut ^uq^tj; , 

•sdnojS aq; o; pauSissB aq Abui sqjBui uoi;i;aduioa 
-a;Bpiun;s o; japjo uj •aDua;uas b Supaiduioa jaq;o 
■aq; apqAV spjOAV aq; SutaiS auo ‘sdnojS oav; o;ui ssb]D 
aq; SuipiAip Aq paSuBJJB aq ubd auiB§-pjoAv b ‘jaq;j[Uj[ 
■•aoua;uas b a;aiduioa o; sauo ;qSu aq; asooqo o; paqsB aq 
•o; aiB sqdnd aq; spjBo aq; Suouib ui5jiJ -gpjBD pjOAV 
JO asn aqBui o; si aspiaxa jaqjouy -Apnjs a&enSuBj 
JO siSBq aq; si qoiqAv ajii;oiu;s aouajuas aq; jo dsBiS 
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?. iirnKr: — "j 

r^r^FP: — ?r<inTRn { 

g<iTr«irr — i |. 

^ ^ V ‘ I ^5;TR-^nin: I 

V. ^gr^rffr— j ‘ ' 

IV. Complete the sentences witli appropriate 
. forms : — 

^ 3T^ (^) qRl J 

. ^. (^Tlf^) (rpcl) tofel 

(jft) I 

Many more similar exercises can be devised by an 
-enthusiastic and ingenious teacher. These are much liked 
by children. The traditional type of:memorising work in 
Sanskrit lessons tends to create nionotony and disgust witlx 
' the result that young pupils dislike Sanskrit. It is all 
important how they take to Sanskrit at the foundation 
stage. In order to make memorisation intelligent and 
interesting the teacher is advised to use such gaine- 
- like exercises. For instance, he writes on the blackboard 
the forms say, ;nrnr:, 

. etc. and asks the pupils to give the .number 
and the person. Qn the other hand, he uTites on the 
blackboard the root to be revised say, he then 
. gives out the subject say, 31^, and the pupils 

. give the appropriate forms. While conducting such 
• exercises the teacher will surely find his pupils’ response 
-at their best. 

Another equally interesting and useful exercise is 
-pairing the proper subject withtlie predicate. The pupils 



fntiiii nTTi {p: ntuT^ti oi 'nnuinsui joj 'pnjjsr pq no s?vi> 
mjj Apurr;; nuir.S oqi jo spjo.w , si n?nip jo js^icluiip 
J'TIX ■j'^urisojnjut pun 5 uniJodiur Apnubn nju Surpipiq 
-XjiqnqrooA ut s3sioj.'>x3 — : Snjpiinq-.OcinqcaoA 


•jAtpo 

Pip ao s.-^Ano-^rpn pun punq ouo atp uo sunou jo s^sp oq?. 
ipi.w poij? joipjnj oq unD Suijind jo ostdjdxo su|x 


I 

i 

I rjiikb 

I jyb^ 
I :Jbbl^ 


llili Jilt 
.jLfeii :D± -b 
bm£i :ibk 'A 
j ^ .» >J .Lb Ibb 

UhUik N 

w * 

^ ^ -i. 


:bUfcfeJ-byJSj 1 :imtbJ-Mhls 
‘oiduinxo J03 -uiaq; Xq u.vvop uo^pj.w 9 q ppoqs; 
TppiAV sa 9 U 9 ;u 3 s 9 q; 9 ; 9 tduiOD pun sqj 9 A j 9 dojd paps- 
o? 9 Anq spdnd aqx ‘sqJ9A suinijuoo pp puooas 9tp 
oipiAv pafqo 9p; pun :^ 09 [qns suin^uoo ^sp :^sjg aqx 
•uopnunA appi n q;iAV papq aq uno aspjaxa jaq^ouy 


Ijp^-RJ kl^b 
I t^ hfc> Wifi 

l%b£ JUskliS 
I wkv 

oq; JOJ a;nDp)ajd jadoid 
Surunaui aq; pun;sjapun o; 


:Ua^ ’b 
:Jbbi -p. 

r^febjb -h. 

:j»im -I 

;bHtbJ-Jt»fels 

'ajdmnxa J63 qoaCqns: 
; ;oaps iCjSuipjooan pun: 
‘s;sp aq; q;oq pnaj o; aAnq; 
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of the body, all the parti» of a tree, all the rloine,itie 
animals, all the wild animals, etc. Here just by a.s..*A.iaiiou 
tliey can proceed from one thing to another. Another 
e.Kercise consists of ‘opposites.* li>t of worfis like 
‘ ‘ ‘ i.s .supplied and the pupils are 

called on to give their opposiu-.s in meaning. Thi;* i.s based 
on sugge.stion by contnust. .-V third e.xefci.se at a l.tter 
stage can be set in which worils having more or le.is 
similar sounds but different meanings are preseitled atid 
the class have to use them in setUeiices to .show that they 
have understood their ineaning.s. For e.\ample 

JTJjir-.trR’JT. 

etc. Here variations can be arrajiged i»r which in.stead of 
supplying both the words in the pair only one word i.v 
supplied and the other is to be found out by the pupils, 
with the help of a dictionary. This suggests a fourth 
exercise based on syitonyms. In Sanskrit any number 



of such ' series of synonyms ’ can be found out, Amarkosh 
being an inexhaustible store : all tlie names of ‘ tlie sim 
all words meaning ‘ king lion ‘ river *, ‘ tree etc.- 



*ojqt;njT?A os ^sv. Suipuujsjgpun DiiTJuiopm jo 
ipnjA\ ui ^jjo.w joqSiq joj pimojS oq; ojudDjd 
piAV pD;no3X3 puTJ pouuiJid XpqSu ji sospjoxo qong 
I ?h.m£ izihitj *Ai 


I Jiimiitjy ^ -III 
i J&hJbite Mob ^b Hftpy *n 
I m.S:h \}s5l^ i q 

: X[3uipjoDOTj pij o; pjo; ssup aq; puB paqsBp aq pjnoqs 
tuaq; uo ua;qjM sjapjo qatis qqAv spjB 3 'suossaj jo 
sdap uopBoqddiJ aq; ui samp ps aq ppoqs Suiptjaj 
tHiaps q3nojq^ Suiputjpjapun Dipiuo^tni ui sasiDjaxg; 
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:S^h 


j ihk 


J|^b 


j im 


: <?h*hv>\ k 

'•§'9 poafqns aq; ui ssaiSojd auios apuui 
OAuq spdnd aq; uaqA\ ‘ponijp osn Jiaq; puB uaqB; aq uuo 
sSuiuBaui ;uajajj;ip 3uiABq spioAv auios ■D;a 

i :2&-'k2^\pk i 

•asiojaxa §ui;saja;ui jaq;ouB uuoj ubd SuiuBaui aiuBS aq; 
SuiABq ;nq sjapuaS .;uajaqq) ui spjoA\ ’aiqpsod sb jbj 
SB spjOAV aq; jo sSuiuBaui-;ooj aq; Sui;sa§§ns ‘;UBoq 
-luSis SI , aaj; , b jo sulCuoil^s aq; joj aoiAap aqx 

•og oSBd uo uaAiS sb pa;uasajdaj*aq ubd , aaj; b , 
puB , uns aq; , joj spjOAv aq; ‘odubjsui joj 'pajsaSSns 
aq UBD spjOA\ asaq; 5ui;uasajd jo sjCba\ Sui;saja;ui 
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Practicul Procedure (Cunri;ut»;d) 

Ucadlnsj :*'“Tlu: initial -'.las;*', in v.jn»'ji . onur »ir.il 
work int*!\uliny phoiiciios Uu-i lu-rti ..«»nu.' vi,<;a- 

bulary n»:»sU'r« ti by tlu! iMipil-;. will nainrally Ir.tfl £•> the.* 
reading stage, llm- Sanskrit ftadini; should juaivt: 
Very careful attention. Keading is really .» gre.it art 
and has to he cultivated very diligently. It is the gate- 
way to the ' king'.s gardens.' Without intelligent reading 
there can be no real a|i{>rcciation <if prose and poetry. 
A pupil who caiuiot reatl Sanskrit well cati jieVcr he 
said to have learnt it aii all: much less can he he 
expected to have any genuine love f(>r its liietaimv. 

All reading presuppo.scs inner ariicnlaih/u anti 
tills inner articulation is trained by conver.satimjal 
work. This will justify the inclusion t>f oral work and 
conversation lessons at the elementary stage. One 
tlung needs to be'stressed again and that is that conversa- 
tion is not our aim but a means to an end. It is obvious 
that pupds will have no occasions to hear spoken Sanskrit 
or to speak it— ■'( though it will not he anything undesir- 
able if they can do it incidentally). In tliis new method 
all conversational work is expected to be a preparation 
for good reading. The teacher attaches more importance 
to the latter than the former, which is a means to an 
end and is the best and the surest way to get tlie young 
minds interested in the 'really useful work. 
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English, if not possible in Sanskrit. Silent reading may 
not be of much use in poetry lessons. But^it can be 
used in a different manner. Eor instance, while teaching: 
classical poetry, the teacher may write down on the- 
blackboard the central idea as far as possible in the- 
poet's words but in very brief and simple Sanskrit,, 
and the pupils should be asked to construe the verse- 
for -themselves with the hint given by the teacher. It 
is 'worth remembering that before questioning, the pupils- 
should have a chance to read by themselves the portion, 
to be studied, so that they will be able to answer the- 
questions confidently. After a full explanation of the^ 
text and questioning, a model oral reading by the teacher 
is again necessary. Oral reading, as distinguished frona" 
' silent reading, is an art of self-expression. It has- 
various constituent factors, viz., reader's bearing, posture,, 
voice, delivery and fluency. Its success depends on. 
clear and correct pronunciation and properly modulated. 
intonation. . Advanced pupils should be given particular- 
guidance in cultivating this art. Oral reading suits- 
poetry best, as its appreciation depends on the proper- 
tunes. In oral reatiing Sandhis need particular attention.. 
They facilitate expression and therefore, should be- 
carefully read aloud ; but they must be dissolved where- 
pauses are necessary for clear understanding. 

During the last fifty years and more Sanskrit reading" 
has been neglected in Indian secondary schools. As- 
it was not heartily recommended in the old syllabus, 
nay, it was not even mentioned in the early stages of 
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cuoipoojos A\oj B sqooq s^jreqjBpuBqg 'jq o; uoi;ippB uf 
•suopdiJDSop ‘sanSopjip 'souo;s ‘odub;suijoj .‘poqddnsoq 
qsnui pBiJo;Bui aiqB;ins SuipBOi ;uoSqp;uT joj ‘sqooq 
s^JBqjBpuBqg uq; ui uoaiS sb uoipBpuBj; joj /Cpo ;uboui 
soouo;uos p9;oouuoosip jo ouibu oq; q;joAv SuipBOj on 
oq ppioo ojoqx "OAipoopop sqooq-;xo; oq; puB Aiuiep 
uooq OABq SuiqoBo; jo spoq;oui oqx ’JogoBo; oq; jo- 
jou 'spdnd oq; jo ;ou si ;pBj oqx ub sb SugoBoi 
pBJO ;q3iiB; uooq joaou OABq i^oqx 'i^i;uoSiqa;ui pun 
Xpuong o;inb pBOJ o; uoos iCppjBq oq ubd sopBupBjS uoao> 
puB so;Btnoij;Bj\[ Ax;uanbasuo3 -SuipBOJ pugsuBg oqip 
3uiq;j{uB oq ubo ojoq; ;Bq; Avouq o; uioos ;ou'^3p ojdood 
^soj^ -SuipBOi ;TiqsuBS uo pa;sisui /Cpoqou 'uoi;onj;sui 

eg ( poi\ui;uo3 ) aiinaaDOHa UTDiioraj 
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truincd or uiUniined, laI;o this strp in ri;d»t tamest 
and begin to train their pupils in good reading.^ Without 
good reading intelligent appreciation of the beauty of 
Sanskrit expression and construction is lutt po.^r.ib!e. 
It may be pointed out with satisfaction that in the 
revised syllabus ( 1941 ) reading does occupy a promi- 
nent place. 

Grammar: — There should he no misunderstanding 
about the importance of grammar, 'fhere is absolutely 
no truth in the criticism that the new method neglects 
the study of grammar. On the other hand the new 
method tries to lessen the tedium in the study of 
grammar by various devices appealing to tiie child 
mind. Moreover, the new method introduces grammar 
at the psychological moment. It is more than obvious 
that the new method makes an approacli to the language 
study not through grammar us is the case with the 
traditional method. The new method does not deny 
the importance of the study of grammar, but only 
shifts the point of emphasis. While teaching grammar 
the new method qmploys the inductive method instead 
of the deductive method. There is also no tnith in 
the criticism that the new method pays little or no 
attention to memorisation .which is so essential for a 
thorough study of grammar. On the other hand, the 
new method lays particular stress on repetition from 
the very beginning. To replace mechanical repetition, 
the new method gives very many fixing devices which. 



."ipr.tu ST Ttonrsiiv.iAu.-iJ? ;>tji irT^i pns oi oit:.-* piiD-iJs 

nTjni 01 SVil J.-TTf.lR.ll .-»T|J^ JO UOI^TTSlICJOlIog V. IT. 

.'>atjjt; ^<1 tto xn.-»T{j spi2.''| uonTrpiqtn snjx 

.^^{l tio suiioj T{jns {|Ti s.‘»it:{nqTT| puii sox|issT)p a.npxioj 

.''Tp sjulxid oxp JO dj.-xxj oxp xpx.w uoqx 'suoxjTiSnfuoD 

jo Xj.^UXTA JT’inDUJTxd XI OJ guiSlIOpq JOOI ll JO SlUJOJ 
qj.xA AX{j JO 'siinouojd JO suxxoii jo odX; juitxDxjJxid v jo 
sxxLioj-osxjD oxp 'AXIS ‘juiod jxijnopjTid -c uo ojxijjiiaouoD oj 
xu.'xtp sqsxi jOTjOTioj nijj ‘Apnjojxio luoqj OAJOsqo Aoqx 
*S|Klxxd oxp oj pojuosojd ojxi pojojsxixii OAXiq Xoqj jnxjajxixu 
ogiinSuTij nxp luojj sojduitixo ‘;sjt»[ -punos /^nxjDxSojoqOi^sd 
SI jxiiuiuxuS guiipnoj JO poqjoui OAxpxipui oqx 

•ojojaq UAVoqs sxi uoijTi|uutssx2 snopsuoo-qns pxrc 
:jjOA\ jujo qSnojip pajDapoo oq uxia jxitjojtiiii aSunSirej 
oiSTiq jasjno oqj ^xi jnuiuixuS jo /[pnjs aqj 
'Apnjs jxiuiiuxijS joj uoijxipunoj poo§ xi sb OAjas oj 
jxiuajTnir oS^nSuuj jo junoxun jixij xi aq ppioijs ojaqx 
•ojnjxijajij JOJ puxi ojnjxijajxj qSnojqj :jqSn‘cj aq o:^ si jj 
•jjasji ui pua un jou ‘pua uxi oj suxiaui n ‘jaAa.noq ‘si 
‘jiu^aj ST j^iumi3jS iiaqAV sj^addxisxp sjxdnd jo spuiiu aqj xii 
Suiqjrq aq Xxiui jxiqj sxujoj jo asn aqj jnoqB ssaxianSBA py 
•qSnojoqj pxixi jaajjod aq oj pps aq uiea Apnjs agxjxiSuxq ou 
:jt jnoqjjAV ‘oSuxiSiret jo aouaxas aqj si jhuiui^jq 

•asn Jiaxp sn junjjodxui os jou ajn qaaads jo 
sjjxid snoTJXiA aqj jo uoijBAijap aqj puxi uoijiugap aqj 
:jT oj SuipjooDV •J'BinmxjjS jo joadsn j-Bituoj aqj uxiqj 
jaqjni jnuoijounj aqj uo sisuqdiua sjnd pbqjaui A\au 
oq; jxjq; anj; si ;i -uajpjup o; Sui;saja;uT Ap'eaj ajxj 

12 ( pannx;xi03 ) 3anaaooa<i 'ivoizovud , 
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clear and properly fixed in, the whole discussion 
being done in the pupils' mother-tongue. ^The next 
step is to use the generalisation in new examples. 
Instead of asking the pupils to repeat verbally the 
rule, the teacher should see that they are able to apply 
it in fresh cases. Thus a grammar lesson according to 
the inductive method consists of the following steps : — 
(i) Observation, (2) Classification & Tabulation, (3) 
Generalisation, and (4) Application. To make the lesson 
efiective the teacher has to make use of the blackboard 
in a systematic and a judicious manner. Mere verbal 
treatment, which is rather abstract has no appeal to the 
child mind and hence it is of no use to children, although 
the teacher may have the satisfaction that he has ex- 
plained the whole thing to the best of his ability. 

Let us roughly indicate an outline of a grammar 
lesson on the declension of a noun or on the conjugation 
of a root. The teacher collects a few sentences or composes 
a simple passage from the portion done already by the 
class, so that the different case-forms of the noun or the 
tense-forms of th? root appear in them. The class reads 
the language material thus provided silently. The 
teacher puts a few questions to see if they understand 
the sentences or the passage. He may ask them to 
translate it into the mother-tongue if necessary. Then 
he calls the attention of the pupils to the different forms 
of the same noun or root, which are afterwards tabulated 
with their assistance as : 



f-.ijpnj nip 'n^qT;; nip j3Uip|diuoD snqi Jnjjv 

•puTjq-ojojaq lu^ip ov 
pnutnjdxn lou SI uopmiuoj »duo?u9S ui A^qpn Disuq jpqv 
npmionq 'Supsnjo;uiun pun ouiosoip OAOjd o; punoq sr 
sqjnA pun sunou jo stmoj otp XipioranqDDui ^nodai o;- 
spdnd SunoX oqj Sui^fsn jo Xtjav pjuopipnj; uouiuiod 
• njn^njo^q puipsjopun o; jCtcssod^u aj3a ojb Xsq; ‘ojojajaq^-. 
*puV ’uopnuuoj oDUojuos jo suiaips aq; ui oonid u*\vo 
S}i snq ipna :^nq; ;nq ‘Suiunour ;noq;psv :jou oin suuoj 
osoq; ;nq; punpispun o-^ o^qn Dq ppcqs i^sq^ ;T»q;: 
St ;utod sqx *apnui sq iCnui 8nSuo;-j9qi.oui oqq jo- 
jhuiiutijS 9q; jo 9Sp9|A\ouq jiaq; jo 9sn 9q; 'Xjbss9D9u: 
jl -pDqddns ii2p9;nui gSenSunj 9q; uiojj soApsuiaq^-. 
suuo; 9q; oatS pun qunp o; uioq; 9|qnu9 '9joj9j9q:}.-. 
*pinoqs a9qDTj9; 9qx ’Uosj9d pun jgqiimu 9q? jp; o?. 
oiqtJ oq qiAV Xgqi ‘uuo| qj9A 9q; SuxAjgsqo pun 9sn9- 
oq; ip; o; 0{qn oq piA\ spdnd oq; ;D9fqo oq; jo ;oofqns 
oq; STJ ‘pjoAV oq; jo uopisod oq; uiojx ’^iqB; oq; 
o;o|duioo o; oouo ;‘b joqono; oq; )Cq poqddns oq ppoqs ;soj 
oq; ‘o3nssnd oq; ui punoj oq o; ;ouojn suuoj oq; qn jj 
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all the forms clearly aiul asks the class to say them after 
him twice or thrice in a .sweet rhythmic tone. Indivi- 
dual repetition must follow choru.s Tepeliticm. In 
like manner similar noun.s or roots are declinial or con- 
jugated as the ca.se may be. When the cl.iss h;»-s learned 
this well enough, in another Ie.s.soa the forms should be 
analysed, the terminatioiLs or conjugational signs 
should be noted and general rule.s arrived at. There 
is no hard and fast nde regarding this procedure of 
analysis and derivation of forms. The teacher is 
expected to use his discretion. The only thing to be 
noted is that the use of the forms is more important 
:han its derivation. In addition to individual and 
•imultaneous repetition, fixing devices such as game- 
ike e.\ercises, as shown before, should be freely used. 
A-t the end of cverj'^ prose or poetry lesson, a few minutes 
may be reserved for revising the declension of certain 
nouns and the conjugation of certain roots. Charts 
illustrating the declension and the conjugation of 
typical nouns, pronouns and roots should be exhibited, 
on the walls of the class-room for ready reference. 

Lessons on Sandhis, active and passive construction,, 
adjectives and adverbs, the causal, the prefixes, tlie 
participles, etc. can be planned likewise. A whole- 
lesson on Sandhis and the like will be tedious. It is- 
desirable, therefore, to have many short lessons on the 
same topic dealing with only one variety at each time- 
to avoid confusion. Such short lessons may be taken, 
in the application steps of literature lessons. The- 


I 



•iD.-»pod-^J : Oin:>nj piioor^s 

-a. ; -’ininj : ,T;puo»od-SiaJ ; 

lAAiJAcIuii-^ ;5U0SAjd— ^ : silopuSnfuoD U 3 ^ 

:>jli 2 .-. :( spnom pun sosuo; ^uojojjip ui ) sqjOA-iijmiSjy 

( p.-)qtlcln ojn suonnmuuo; osno ippi-vv o; ) saAipotpn 

‘.tmoiiojcl 'sunou-iijli^ 'oducisut joj[ -ASoioasnaqd pp 
lip Avouq pnoi p\ spdnd siq ;nip aos ppoqs an pi 
Tj ljuajajjipul aq pu ppoqs jaipna) aq^ ^ug sjapxw 
^looqpxa; A\au aip Xq pasn Apinq st XSopuiuuai 


qjqsuns pp aqi ‘oP 'izafejit puooas ‘iatejk 

tthK-ajipnj pjq '21ifeliit-asua; ^snd ‘21ik Jilii^-asua; 
pasajd ‘aaunpui JOjj 'Anp auioa snq ^Sopuiuua:^ 
siq 'sjnaX X;u 9 Aas pn| aqi joj pasn XppiAV pun Xpoui 
-uiOD aja.w sqooq s.anqjnpunqg UQ '5looqpx^:^ aq^ 
uodn spuadap jaqona; aq; ‘sima; oqpuaps 

aq;. spjnSaJ sy — ^;saoss 3 i jbuiuicjS aoj XSoiosscjqj 


I :i^+ 

I \tUltv<rl?o + ’Idijy 

\ (ife ’fe 

’I (ife |? |piu^^ ) hUUv<rhp+ 

I f itldj££j 22 'i 


: suossai joj ppsn aq \[\as. 'aounpui joj 
‘siqpuns JO uoijnDgissnjo Suiavojjoj aqx ■snnA\ luooj-ssnp 
oqj uo paanjd pun ‘sajdpupd pun sapj aqj ajnjjsnqi oj 
pajndajd aq pjnoqs spnqa pun sajqnx -uossaj poqs auo ui 
qoAV ^jqSnojoqj itjaunA auo ujnaj ‘aiojajaqj Jsjidnd aqj 
^a'X -uoisnjuoO oj spnaj amp amns aqj jn suopdaoxa 
pun sapapnA aqj Jp tpp'- Suqnap jo Ji-ew puoiqpnjj 
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^Vllilc tcacliing grammar the tcaclicr has to make 
Iree use of the mother-tongue. With some .effort, 
the teacher can conduct a grammar, lessOn through 
;Sanskrit, but tlie pupils may find it difficult to follow 
him. If the teacher makes a continued and enthu- 
: siastic effort to carry on grammar Ic-ssons through simple 
: Sanskrit, the pupils will be able to understand him. 

. But the medium for grammar lessons should be easy 
;as far as possible. It, therefore, depends upon the 
teacher’s enthusiasm and scholarship what medium 
to use in grammar lessons. No strict nile can be laid 
'down. Pupils’ understanding is the foremost aim. 
Whatever facilitates it should be done unhesitatingly. 

[ For plans of grammar lessons see chapter VIII. ] 

Prose : — prose lesson in the advanced stage 
will offer many difficulties. Sandliis, compounds, 
idiomatic and involved constructions, abstract ideas, 
•figures of speech, difficult words and expressions must 
.be dealt with properly. Mere conversation which proves 
■ useful in the initial stage will not be sufficient. In addition 
.to conversation, explanation and exposition will occupy 
.an important place. « There will be many more occasions 
• for the use of translation to test understanding and 
'the use of the mother-tongue to e.xplain idiomatic 
■constructions and allusions. The teacher need not fight 
rshy of using the mother-tongue whenever he feels that 
that is the surest and the safest means. Waste of time 
.^nd vagueness of impression must be avoided. References 
:to parallel quotations are best appreciated at this stage* 



i blhb :h~:2ilh 

' -liii .'JLUttiiic iys mdh hlh JSiiie !:ifeJJi5b 

. i liijkifc ^'h'^ ni-rj&yJiS 1 :i!kk :iill3li 
-Jaii± JhlMi iblhjyiUaiife .* ^ hhfeJfc>J 

Jilh kt^fl^jyife .'i^iJfc iUj?>£ irlllb ^ 

(ihk) ^ ^rii^b .‘.'JiS 

Jilkih^^rrft ilUb ItUhJfe itit> frJ^JllIl1^ 

r spjOAv uAvoinj ojduiis ut uopTJUBjdxg ’lu 

•o ?3 lyji ij^j0sJt ife isyi 
•"i5p££Lbli| ‘J^J^ ‘:Jli^ 

•^jyitl50yL 'jyiihia ‘*^•5 t s3Jtt;so§ JO suoipy *n 



•aja :i*fa ^;iltlt ':j5ihJs ':JtteUe 

■ *'p'9 ' sajn^oid jo sjapoui ' spofqo oijajouoQ *t 

: o3e;s oq; o? SuipjooDB posn 

■ o:j p 9 ;ou oq Aijur saorAap SuTAvojtoj ®qx ^'uopBisu 
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iv. with cxaiapK:;; 

etc. 

V. Syaonyms; HT.S7ri:— 

^^tRrpr-'rxa-PrJr:; ?tnr*r:-xri7T::-^;^^;-‘r'P: '^: i 

JTcJrtfrsr^TW T^/r ^rfRr 'f-i: i Pnf7f 

«♦ 

iRTrf<('(5rr P-(’4»Tr: ?KT: I ?R'n fnif 

‘V w 

t ^I'fr n^q^^wuizf'T ti; i 

w'‘\ S C W w 

vi. Equivalents in the mother-tongue ; f.g.. 
m^ifT I i% 5fr: I ^ I etc. 


Ordinarily a prose lesson begins with a short 
introduction in Sanskrit or in the mother tongue about 
the story or the character or the topic of the lesson. 
The teacher reads the whole unit orally first ; and a.sks 
the pupils to read the same silently with a view to 
find out the central thought in the passage. The pupils may 

• answer the objective in the mother-tongue if necessary. 
Then follows detailed study, dissolution of Sandhis 

-and compounds and questioning being the chief means. 
•Questions ought to be well-wordcd, short and pointed, 

. so that the pupils’ response will be ready and willing. 
Wherever necessary^ the teacher e.xplains new words and 
■ constructions. His treatment of the lesson must enable 
the pupils to construe and interpret the te.xt properly 

• and clearly. Discussion is followed by individual reading. 
In the application stage the teacher' deals with gramma- 
tical and syntactical points in the text or gives tlrem 
. some written work in the nature of- filling in the gaps, 

< -or using typical words in sentences, or reproducing 



*pj?:pirDis ifjjno; otfj ui qiclncl nij? joj pijom .-hi pn 
'AjqncprDOA papxuS iptAv ^luo osu^j auc'>sojd nip u 
u.-»;pjA\ 'ojcAj -Q UK Aq itliy^'^Ib-Wls^ -Appi 
-■»u(Dno;un p juaouwj oq:^ pun SupnoDs nqq smnjqoji 
luopoui puB ojH-piiqo SutmoDuoD snuois nidiuis sutbuio 
1!^08[ 'd 'A ‘.ihjfesilfe "spjBpuB^s snouBA oq; j( 

siidnd oq:^ jo spaau aq; o; SuipjoDDB pasodiuoo snsB 
oiuos ui JO paqipoui aq ppcqs sjaq:^o puB J^Rfej 
JO sqjOA\ jBoissBp aip jo satjBuiuins pogqduii 
1 'o;a itk[nfe>^hh ‘itiiliLklzSiliilj aqq suopdijosa 

pajoauuoo !-oja iiiiijkfeiy aq 

saiqdBjSop ajduiis 'san§o|Bip 'ub^Cbuib^ puB jBjBqqBqB] 
aqj uiojj sapojs iBoiSojoqjXm ‘ajduiBxa joj ‘SuipB; 
AjBjuauiajddns joj sqooq ajqBjins jno Sapq oj ado; 
4Baj§ .B aABq jijqsuBS jo sjaqoBax ‘ojjaqjiq ppq uiSjia 
pauiBuiaj sBq siqx ’jxaj aqj uo sajou jbdtjbuiuibjS ipi 
siidnd aqj jaqjoq jou paau jaqoBaj aqx ‘paAvoqoj 
Ajojs aqj jo pnajq^ uibui aqj ji qSnoua ajmb si jj 'Aj- 
-saoau ST jxaj aqj jo uoijBUBidxa papBjap o^^ ■ Asbo pi 
Supsajajui aq ppoqs japBOj pidBJ aqx 'paads auios qji 
p-eaj ppoqs /!aqj jBip si uiib aqx 'saSBjs jaqSiq 
jaqoBaj. aqj uiojj dpq qonui -jnoqjiAV saApsuiaqj j 
puaj oj pauiBjj aq ppoqs s|idnd ‘suopoaps jo sjapBaj 
Apnjg lunjxaj aqj oj uopippB uj — rSnipcsa Pidcy 

*Aub aq ajaqj ji uoisnju 
JO ssauanSBA aAOoiaj oj suossaj uoistaoj yCq paA^op 
aq pjnoqs suossaj qong ’qooq-jxaj aqj iii jnen ajoqAs 
apiduioD oj iCjBssaaau aq Abui suossaj qons jo safjas 
stiqx *saouajuas jjnDqjip Avaj b Suijbjsubjj jo Ajo}S z 
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l>y Mr. G. K. Modak, translatiojr 
o£ All Baba and the Forty Thieveij, will be u.se£oI for 
the higher classes. The teacher should, alwitys refer to* 
or read the original passages while teaching selections- 
in order to stimulate e.Ktra-reading. 

Poetry ; — What is taught under the name of Sanskrit 
poetry to school pupils is very often the word-meaning: 
of stray and disconnected Sanskrit verses. And even 
in teaching them great stress is laid on grammar-forins- 
rather than on the sentiment or the thought contained, 
in them. This sort of teaching bafiles the verj* aim 
of teaching poetry', as it takes away its soul. The iiitn 
of teaching poetry is to develop the finer sensibilities- 
“if pupils through sound sense and this aim is well 
ichieved by making an appeal to their emotions. But 
LO appeal to emotions can be made without bringing- 
ut the sentiment ( ) and the sound or the music 
f the poem. Stray verses like do not much 

erve this end, even though they be rich in meaning.' 
idividually. Stray verses from the classical works- 
( dramas, kavyas etc, ) often prove too difficult and 
uninteresting to school pupils as they hardly suit tlie 
child-mind. Precious literary gems though they may 
be, school pupils do not profit much by them. What, 
is required is that the poem or the poetical passage 
should contain a certain definite topic to ensure clear- 
understanding and interest which can be easily secured, 
by means of continuity of thought contained in it.. 
The teacher, therefore, will have to collect and adapt 
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‘pnop r JO tioijdoonoo otjj pun ajojs nip jo pi:.‘'JX{i 
•''tfl 'iiLhh mojj "hkip^hit-th 2ujpt:-?j ojojog -pij^sri 
punoj nq |ju\ .uojs nip jo woijqmjdBDnj nip 
hhh^ii^bki>'^T>u itrojj -.7 ‘uoipnjns c Surpnnj ofiq,\\ 
•iioAiS oq Sv.ui i^jUzilp UB JO jo JiJbJlkS "C jo jjoduii oip 
inoqB uoissno?tp joijq b -op *: >?Pfc|bj.)h| H 

nqij sjiyitiK: jo iiopoopoo b jo sJiijjjitS jo iiopoopoa 
jBDidoj B puB ojqpjins b- ipiAv SuijBOp ojiiLW puqsuBC 
uj 'ojqissod ji 'uo poujBD oq pjnoqs uoissnosip i^jo 
-BJBdojd JO jjos snjx 'seopr avou oatoooj oj spurui jioq 
SuuBdojd snip 'urood oqj jo auioqj oq; qjt.u spdnd oq; Su 
“juiBnboB JO puB spjOAV A\ou oq; jo ouios Supnpoj;ui j( 
X;Tun;joddo ub joqoBo; oq; oatS piAV qoiqA\ iroissnosq 
XjBUTUirjojd B osoddnsojd piAi oSBSSBd jo mood .tiOAg 

•osodind oq; 

;rns pinoA\ puc Sur;sajo;ut o;mb oq pinoA\ 'UB.^Bmu^ oq 
puB ;BJBqqBqBi\[ oq; mojj ‘,{bs 'sSuiq snorj;snq 
pUB soojoq jBoiSojoqjiCm jo soaij oq; ui s;uoAa jo s;uopi: 
-ui uib;jo 3 SupBJJBU { ;iuti ojqBjms b Smuuoj ) sosjOi 
-A\oj B osodjnd siq; joj -sjidnd oq; jo jsojojui oq; pu- 
mood oq; jo SuipuBjsjopun Xsbo ojnoos o; uoi;BoijipoL 
puB uoTjBjdBpB o; osjnoooj OABq XBm oq siq; Suio] 
ojiq^W 'Siidnd siq joj uopoops ojqBjms b oqBui o; s 
op o; SBq joqoBo; oq; 'suopBjidmoo ABjimis pu 

'U’>igi>ikio>Dhj ikf> UI opBm uooq ApBOJjB SBq uoijBoqissB] 
qoug qnjdioq Aioa oq pjnoAV 'ojo 
'UtbSk^ ‘.-JailzS ‘JJiJiJ *lhPjh>hL 

' kUtnb - bIa^g..b. ■* kklftbl^lR K "rJ^iysUSl 

. oqq suopooqoo ‘ooub;sui jo^ -SuipBoq ouo jopun sosjo 
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messenger may be found necessar\\ The medium 
through which lliis introduction is to be done will depend 
upon the tcaclier and the class; but discussion in 
imple Sanskrit at once creates a favourable backgrounds 
for a poetry lesson. He should make it a point to 
recite the whole unit once or twice setting it to tlvc 
proper tune according to the metre. He should see 
that he docs not stop with the verbal meaning of the 
poem but that he leads his pupils further to appreciate 
the sentiment and beautiful thoughts and ideas in the 
poem. Wlierevcr necessary the mother-tongue should 
be used to make the discussion clear. After the 
critical discussion of the poem is over, the teacher 
should ask the pupils to read it in chorus after liiin. 
The whole process goes a long way in appealing to the 
emotions of pupils and thus fulfilling the aim of teaching 
poetry. Poetry is intended to stimulate the noble 
sentiments of man and this aim can be accomplished 
if it is well taught and well recited. 

[For lesson plans, see chapter VIII. ] 
Translation: — In the traditional grammar — trans- 
lation method, ttanslation occupies an important part. 
It may be remarked that it is rather unduly stressed. 
Nobody denies the importance of translation in language 
, study. But the aim with which it is to be used differs. 
Even in the new method it has some place. It is a 
helpful device. The modem teacher should not hesitate 
to use it to serve his end. As a test of pupils' under- 
standing it is very useful. When an unknown word or 



.-»q |{r\\ s.^^u.^ju.TsojdMns pmi jjotj': tjji.w 5J^ns oj^ 
•FsvjD nt(j sjtns ;'Sns:srd mjj oos o? oq 5snui 

s-^irnjD jqSnoqj jo si^^pi jo Ajinunuo^ 
*??''»DOjcI uontiisircj? Xjp oiji o?ui ajij ouio^ .sjnd, nop 
-duDSop V. JO ;Oojs V. JO oSessTjd pojDamioD -n ;r,q"i s.woqs 
nounrjndx3 ‘niqnjisop ^ou si saouequas p 5 pt'>uuoDsip X-cais 
opisuiTj} 04 s[idnd Sui^tsu |o oopoiud innsn oqj, 

•pojnjqpnj SI uioipi 41(8 ij oi[4 jo osn snopipnf t 
puu ‘oScnSuiq jDipout; 04U1 |J5japuaj si oSunSuni auo tii 
■nopi o^DiduiOD n 4034 os ‘paSoinoDua oq ppcqs nopuj 
-SUBJ4 00J3 -scopi 0{oqAx jo 40U pun ‘Ap4njT;d3s pun X{Sutf 
spjOAv JO 2iuiq4 04 snq 4uapn4s oq4 41 Surop ui osnuoac 
uo po4sisui oq 40U paau uoi4'B[sutjj4 iujojit; 'poApAu 
soSnnSuBi oa\4 oq4 jo 310400145 sqj 04U1 4q§isui inoijuo t 
493 04 ui3q4 sdpq uoi4nisunJ4 4TJq4 BuiXusp 3sn ou s 
41 •oSBnSutJ[ 9q4 jo dsniS poo3 Xpinj n 408 3ATjq Aoq^ 
jojjn spdnd Xq qons sn pajuAppio oq p|noqs pun jin m 
Apnoj St uoi4nisunJ4 oijniuoipi P009 ’sossnp joqSu 
9q4 ui gSnjunApn q4iAV posponid oq Xnui 41 ‘sossnp 
JOAXOI 9q4 ui p34dui944n oq 40U pjnoqs 4ijqsuns 04U 
qsqSug JO gnSuoj-Joqjoiu oqj mojj uopnjsunjx 
•4x34 oq; ui jn9ddn qooods jo S9jn8g pun snapi 4onj4sqi 
U9qA\ iCpninopind *9§n4S paounApn oq; m 4U3nb3Jj oc 
piAV uopupunj; jo osq 'uoissojduii oq; Xjunp 04 pijosi 
punoj oq piA^ uopnpuBj; ‘suoissajdxo ;pio^ip pun suoi 
-DIU4SUO0 oi4nuiOTpi uinjdxo o; snq joqono; oq; jOAOuoq^* 
*;o9jjoo SI 0DU9J0JUI jpq; ji Xjijoa o; oitSuo;cioq;oui oq: 
UI uoTSSOjdxo 4uojnAmb9 oq; joj qsn uno Joqon3; oq 
uoT;nj;snpi jnqjOA n jo dpq oq; q;pv pouinjdxo si osniqi 
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Complex sentences and involved constructions should 
be reserved for tiie advanced stage. I'he teacher shovild 
present siicli a pjissage to the class. He may sugge.st 
a few words and idioms if required, l^upils should make 
self-effort first. Then the teacher orally discusses the 
various attempts and puts on the blackboard the best 
one. In the course of the discussion the teacher should 
suggest various words, idioms and constructions. When 
the whole passage is thus on the blackboard, a few pupils 
should be asked to read it. The class may be asked 
to take down suggestions or better expressions. Another 
way of doing the same tiling in the beginning is to tisk 
a few suggestive questions in Sanskrit. The answers, 
with reference to the passage, provide a good aid to the 
pupils. It has been found that pupils trained according 
to the new method suggest forms of nouns and verbs 
etc., idioms, phrases and expressions almost auto- 
matically without being required to halt at each and 
every word. 

Composition : — ^This is altogether a new aspect of 
Sanskrit teaching according to the new method. It 
is really a pity that the graduates and the double gradu- 
ates with Sanskrit find it very difficult to write a few 
lines in Sanskrit. Many M.A.’s of the Bombay University 
who are required to write an essay in Sanskrit at the 
first and last University Examination will be able to 
giye an idea of their sad plight.. It is really a matter 
of surprise that after a study of . ten years the student 
.s not able to do free, composition. The reason is plain 



jj -^unuAV jo siiqni jacIojJ tlopAnp 

uoriKpip puc uorjdrjosiinja jo ojn^cu oqi ui qjo.w wnuTi \\ ' 
•aouisodtiton iioiiu.\\ joj /ivw ?Tp OAud oj poiTunop^a ojr 
snotmiup;? joitrauioSutiuTi otp ui put; iionuiujoj •''Dun^uA;: ui 
SDsiDJ3X2[ -ouop AyotqD si uopisodiuoD ]tuo snssup jda\ 0 [ 
oip uj •suoss3[ oSunSuuurc UI XpDOjjoo pun Xpojj snopi 
jjoq; .ssojdxo o; ^qSnn; oju poqpui a\ 3U oq; uo pounui 
spdnd oqx ‘ucj^podiuoD jo sjo^onj uiniu o.w^ Dip 
ojc uoissDjdxa pun napi 'saSnp Apna XaaA aip uiojj 
Xpnpuassa mSaq uno uopisodiuoD jo Sunpna; aqx 

■uoipsodiuoD 

oajj' y{‘un op' 6; ajqn oq piAv -y jo -y -g aqj :^n 
uaAa :^uapn;s 6u ‘asinoa oi;nuia:js*-{s pun papnjS n q;tA\ 
SuiumSaq Ajoa aq:^ uiojj paimoj ajn uoissaidxa uaj jijav jo 
sjiqnq jadojd ssajuQ -ssaDOjd Suiuijoj-jiqnq n si iCpnjs 
•aSnnSung qooqos Jo oSanoo jn jaqjta aaipnid Aun 
jnoqjiAv uoijisoduroD aajj ajiJAt oj uopnurainxa do; aqj 
jn sjuapnjs ’y •i\[ joadxa oj asiAv jou si jj unaddn jstuu 
-• uoijisoduioD uo uoTjsanb n 'uoijnuiuinxg *y aqj oj 
uoTjnjnoTjjnpi aqj uiojg uadnd juqsung aqj ui suoijsanb 
Suijjas JO i^oijod juasajd sji aSunqo oj pasiApn jpAv aq 
jjTAv y^jTSjaATUfi Anqmog aqj, •aSTsuSuni ajduiTS iii 
sjqSndqi'' siii''^sajdxa oj ajqn" aq' ppioqs' sina;/C A\aj n joj 
siSnnSuBj aqj paipnjs snq oqA\ ju^isuns jo juapnjs n jnqj 
p^xa ' oi ' 'ajqngpsn[ ^jpajiad SI ^ -poqjaiu uoijnj 
-SUBJJ— jbuiuibjS jBUOijipBjj oqj UI IJB JB aoBjd ou snq 
-uoijisodiuoo ‘pamaauoo si aSBjs jooqa^ aqj sb JBj sy 
•uoTjBbiiuBxa jaipb ju sjuapnjs aqj uiojj uopispduioa 
aaij pafe jou saop 'XiisjaAran aqx -snoiAqo pun 
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carries on his questioning and other steps in the lesson 
in the proper sequence, pupils will autoinaticalfy get 
into the habit of logical thinking. In J:he initial stage, 
oral work will be the basis for written work. In the 
first stage of written composition, pupils should be able, 
to write a few sentences as given below : 

K, m amFnr i arra# i 

I I ai|jr i ijgr? i 

I qqr: tot: i ar^ jtw irtOt i etc; 

^fcT t IPT I w 

f%tR a» r ^ W W % i etc. 

3ii 1?^ I arf =^^¥irr =TOfir i aif ^Rfwn- 

^TR I arf ^afrfir i ar^ ^ am i ai^ 

am fiRTfir \ aj^ ?rrfhw »n=?f faRnfir i etc. 

«. ^ v3?lR^ I anr ^RT: =ar 

^rf% I f ^ TirfOr ^ 1 5RT5 3rf«r fprfqr 

'nffir ^ dR I «r#ri' 'flcr: tsr: m i 

f^^r: I aprt^^: 5Rrwr: I gs- dRogi) - ^fr arrgRTffr grfRt 
gnr ^mr: grrfgRn-: 3r^;»Rf% i ^ 

?57gRI etc. 

grrarr i w i ^rwr: 'narr: i qaii gymw'ar i iF»r: 

. JRfiarRT: tor: fTOSfd I dW ^ ^ I 

RT ^r?R 15^ qrt i rt arflRR |nf 

I ^WTR 31^ \ TOT R I etc. 

The second stage of written composition is reproduc- 
tion. Pupils are asked to reproduce the stories, dialogues. 


'(tdnd nijjrtuoid jo pjrpucj? tpxi? r Aq 

TioptfnchiioD JO su.''iup.‘'ds v oj 

Suifji.w j^Ao pq jciuu nq xppi.w j.^qnuAj Aqj uiojj djnxj 
pniticjsqnf: ojinb-^j |{ia\ ?(idnd uoijpoduion aojj joj 
xrr»: 7 J.'>D si auq -sasidjax'.? Sups-ijojur pun jnj.'xsn 

nq [[jA\ jb:daLhJB jyjs 21i '*°v 'sojdioiiud U]v.}joo 

n^tuisniji oj s•^JJOJc; -pauj oq Anui -op 'snpiin>i ‘xujnqD 
-mrqunqs 'cijsjnjf 'I’^ppx'fl uoiu jn.->jS jo soaxi 
• pj'Sujnoou^ oq atixu -ojo ^ \ , uo 

sonSoiniQ 'OJO pqSm iquooxu n ‘uapjcS xj ‘uixuunoxu tj 
• njoqsnos oqj ^ipis joau x: Puods Suiuoaq ue jo Suixuoxu 
V nqrjDsop oj ojqxi oq fji.u sjidnd joqoxiaj oip uiojj dpq 
opjij V ipjAV 'suopdijosop ‘sonjdnjjgorq ‘sonSopJip 
'soijojs JO ojiijnu oqj ur aq jsnm saiuoqx 'oiqissod 
SI samaxp joxujsqx; pun OAipagoj xio ‘ uopisodxuoD o|«i 
•opnui oq oj saAjasap SuiuuiSoq ajqxunq un 'oSnjs poqos 
aip ;n pojdiuajjn aq jouuno uopisodiuoD aojj ipnui 
ijSnoqjjv 'uopisoduioa aojj aiuos pun uoponpojdaj 
JOJ SI uopisodiuoa uojjijav jo aSnjs pjiqj aqj, 

•uiaip OJ UAvouq ajn XjnjnqnaoA pun 
snopi v^jnssaaau aqj sn juqsuns^xiT ajjjLxv qj..Xsna ji puij 
Xaip piunof .^pnajin saSessnd [napaod pun asojd aqj uo 
uoijisoduioo Jiaip asnq oj paqsn ajn Aaqj jj piunai OAnq 
^?aip siuood A\aj n japjo asojd lii ajiJAx Xaqj saimjaxuos 
•jaqanaj aqj *^q uaAiS spjOAV Avau jo djaq aqj qjpvv sajnjoxd 
axp oqijasap oj j(jj spdn^j -uopdijosap aip ioj -[rijasn 
sasnjqd pun spjoAv Avaj n qjiAV ssnp aqj oj pajuasajd ajn 
sajnjoid pajnojoo pooS 'saiup jv JsS'enSuni qidmis ua\o 
jxatp ui ssnp aqj ui auop ^^pnaj^n ‘oja ‘suopdijosap 
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wTf^«rra1^^^RRm,i ^ 1 3rn:i^sa^55*ft 

I ^ =E^irr 'R^re^srfJr ^ ^ ffer: 

^ i ^thtt: 'n?«rr sift =5gTirnn«pr% i etc. 

R. sTJrRraicy:— stftt: ?prn?T srra::- 

^ \ I 'rf^ 3n?n=^ -siic^ra^ i 

afFTT^ WFlf^ ST^RTTf^’ I si^ft I 

^niT STTciR: 'TT5TJT qrfegiTTFT^I iftTT iTT^^^IWr^^rTT I 
oinirnTrT oin»rnT?n^ i ^ i •iwT 

^ITTFI^ I ^ ^spn: I 

spfrraro siRtiiRTT^ ^ i etc. 

\. ^5ITOtS?fk ^ftwt - I 

I ^l«l'M<l 55^ 3l%?r f^=-tll% I 
vi^WRi ?r?t^Tr miRR ^ FTWimf^ I 

fjR^ I an^JT 

ir5®f?cr I «rRrr anrr: JRlcfk ^Kdk - 

^ irE0% I ^ ^ 'T^FT ^ftcr55FRm^^iRf?gr 
i^Frd% ^ I ^rra^^ytscN Fr#r: i 3rRR?Tim>: - 

etc. 

The point in giving these extracts here is to show 
that even school pupils can try free composition if 
proper initiative is given. From a critic’s point of 
view, these passages may not be thorouglily perfect 
and idiomatic. But they, can very well. exhibit._a,^self-. 
effprt-'On.the. part of . the,. pupU .an.d^his .^yill to express 
his thoughts and ideas. This is by far the most 
valuable gain from the educational view point. If 
school and college authorities pay adequate attention 
to this aspect of Sanskrit teaching, viz., composition. 



r'A'n{ fjiflrul 'p.^onpojiut loii cr jT:iuunuS u-^t^.w 'oSin? 
}ruiiii .Tiji tit AipiuA.^d?^ •potpoiu A\nu oip ut o.">rpI 
iiiruoduii ini srntj uotin^dAj p:3tut:ipnui oi pAsoddo st: 

tiouilAdAj 5UAgjjp;tlj — :aoi)C)!3921 poc 

*;xn)uoA ;utiAOpjt 

lit iiAijo opnui oq pinoqs likfelklE }o osn otp ‘ojojoq ;no 
pAjuiod uooq stiq ?i sy -.{{funpiijS ji Suiop ui pouitijj oq 
Pinotp Xot[i ‘joada\oh •*Ot:uoiioip jijqsuTis otp jo osn 
oAjj pun pnj oqv.iu o; ^ptoq^tp 51 pug Xniu iioippip poips 
'juqsung jo ojn;nu inuotxogur oqj o; Suia\o ‘oSc^unApn. 
qnoji? qiiAv luoqi osn o; 0 |qn oq piAv oSnp pooutJApn- 
oip tit spdnd ;ntp os 'iiopoojtp sup ui opniu oq Apno.! 
pinotp s;diuopY -oiquiinAn ;ou ojn soijnuotpip tpns 
'piqsuns spjn3oi sn ^ng ‘so3nn3un^ ]■cuo^3^g otp jo- 
Xun JO qsqSug jo Xpn;s oip joj oiqnpnAn ojtj uojppip- 
JO osn oip JOJ soucuoipip oiqnjms -spjBAVUo pifc 
•pjg ut popuouiuioooj Xiq3iq si uojppqo Xq Xjnuopoip b jo- 
osn otp puo siqj ox 'pojjd iiAvo Jioip Aq ujbo^ oj Ajj. 
‘ 0 |qissod SB JBJ SB ‘Pinoqs uojppq^ 'uopBonpo~iuopotu. 
JO Aoq oip St uopBonpo-jps — i^jcuopoia jo asp 
spuo pUB sppo A\3J V 


•AiiBopBuiojsAs puB AjqB uioq; suibj;-. 
puB sopin3 joqoBOj oqj ji puB sjuouiojinboj AjisjOAiufj 
oq; puB snqBqAs oq; Aq uoatS si sniniups Ajbssooou 
oq; JI ‘siidnd Aq ouop oq osjb ppoo ( -ojo i Miii) q»bHcr 
I :\ps £^13^) ■eopi ub jo iioisuBdxo ‘SupijAi 

siogjd_, ‘SupijAi io;;oi ‘Aioureu 'uoY;[^iruiqo“' y6“smjoj. 


joq;o •uopisoduioo jijqsuBg op o; opBJ§ Ajoao jo- 
s;uopn;s Suqquuo m Ajino^ip ou ApjnjosqB oq niiW. ojoqp. 
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to develop proper laiigtiafje liabtt::* of atitoniatic cx- 
prcssioii and of sub-cuu-scioiis assimilation by means of 
intelligent repetition. Simple descriptive an'd narrative 
passages should be committed to memory by the pupils- 
afler understanding their meaning. After the introducti(*n 
of grammar by the inductive method, repetition is neces-' 
sary for fixing. Chorus and individual repetitions are of 
great use throughout the whole process. Thus it is- 
obvious that the new method pays sufficient attention, 
to repetition work which is so essential in the study of 
Sanskrit. The critic’s charge, therefore, that the new 
method neglects repetition work obviously fajls llat.. 
However, mechanical repetition has no place in the new 
method. As regards recitation, new method pays more 
attention to it than wliat the traditional method does.. 
In each poetry lesson the teacher recites the unit 
more than once and asks the class to say it after 
him. Pupils are asked to learn by heart a few selected. 
g^tRTs, 3Firt^s, well known classical etc. after, 

they have completely understood them. 

Project-work The school exhibition has attracted?, 
the attention of school authorities and parents. It' 
is the outcome of the creative activities of tlie- 
teachers and pupils. Practical appliances and concrete- 
devices wliich are necessary for the teaching of various- 
subjects according to the new method, are prepared. 
with great zest and industry. All the subject teachers,, 
except the Sanskrit teacher, have got sometliing to- 
exhibit. The ppor Sanskrit teacher is generally at a~ 



: uoi?T?j?snf|i Sui.woiioj oip ui aq ^-nai 

'sjapuaS oajii? aq^ ui jo suuoj aip 

Ajouiaui puTi SuipUB^sjapun ,spdnd dpq ox 


*'g*p : ;q§is jiaq; i 

•spuAv oq; uo Sunq put? pojtjdajd aq ppioqs si^ip pi 
•s?JT;ip aq; joquiamaj pinoqs spdr 

q-nq; japjo ui ‘SuiqDBa; uiooi-ssup ui uaAa pjas 
AjdA 9JTS , Jnl^liR , a;Bj;sn; 

■o; ‘aauTJjsui joj 'sojnpid q;TA\ s^juqo SjQ ■qaioi 
aq u-CD saTJo;s jo ;uauidopAap oq; sainpid afq'B^ms ; 
•suraui Ag -iCnBopspau paiudaid aq u-bd -op ‘sap 
.ujpinjs ‘s;ooj jTJOidX; jo uoipSnfuoo 'sunouojd pi 
•suuou JO suoisuapap jBOidX; Suipjjsnni spuqo pi 
-sapBX qooqos aq; ui papasaid ^pAv aq m 

qaiqAV sjoafojd jd ^Cbav iCq op o; SuTq;auios s^q jaqoB; 
^ijqsuus paurej; b ;ng piqiqxs o; ;BqA\ Avoiiq o; ss 
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Simple ami practical prt^jccls should Ijc assigned for 
lower classes and diiiictdt ami literary ones for iiiglier 
classes. The teacher should have a lint of such projects 
with him prepared on the lines shown in the proposed 
syllabus. Such project-work .should be done in private 
hours and should count for something i^ubsiantial at 
examinations. . The teacher .should be ever willing 
to help, suggest and guide the pupils. 'I'he individuality 
of the pupils should be rellectcd in the project-works in 
the form of drawings, models, etc. Exhibitions of 
such finished projects should be arranged on the Sanskrit 
Day when recitations, dramatisations etc. are done. 

So far the new method or the new approach to- 
the. teaching of Sanskrit has been described at some 
length. It wiU be seen that in devising this approach,, 
an attempt is made to bring Sanskrit in line with the 
other subjects as regards the new methods of teaching. 
The work in the Training Colleges is more or less of an 
experimental nature. It may differ in some respects 
frpm the actual routine school-work. All the same 
the outlook or tlie spirit of teaching should not differ.. 
In-new education the child’s point of view is at the centre. 
Everything in tlie school, therefore, must suit the 
needs, likes, attitudes, etc. of the child. The teacher 
has to adjust his teaching to the mental development 
of the child. Text-book writers have to arrange the- 
subject matter in a manner appealing to the child-mind.- 
,The child-inind differs much from the adult-mind in many 
'xespects. Hence the change in teaching methods and. 



’.CiprdtnX? 3?ounu tpfw 
■jUTj-urv' JO otp 07 tjDwjdth: A\nit cpji ni?njnoAu.-» 

ptin piiruj.ipiin 01 .Oi lUTjjJiirs: jo pm: sjnipnni 

oiji ip: 'njojAjntp 'jn-j •:jnAp oj jrj oq 3011 A\:iu oSttr.tp 
.ur?FA.-).'>u otp 'aiicjaaixi q mp 01 jn^iTui oip juov-Ajdnj put* 
ozninJJjo sjAt{ox:.'>j iuqsux:<: ntp pr jj u.xkd uopsoTib 
nip pun snqnpA*? numj^ nip spjnSnj sn .uisjoaiiiq 
nip JO d{ni[ nip si jun.w nA\ a\ou 3t:ii\^ 'S|ooip5 in 
lijqsuncj JJuiqnnni; jo iinn nip nsiAnj 03 31J aqSnoip 
ospj sni[ uopnnnpg jo 3uniipjndnQ nqp niopons 
3ijqf;un«j n npnpui a\ou suopiqiqxo jooipc; ’SuiSnj 
-nonun ospi si sjoipcnj pouinjj jo jnqmnu nqx 'Jti'n.C 
^twAo 3n>iji’ui nip ojui u.woJijj nju sqooq-jxoj Ain^q; 
puyds A\nu u pqSij A\nu n pnAinnnj smy Suiqnnn; jii^sircs 
syooips Xuuur uj 'XSoyoiynXsd yiuioyjnnnpn qjiAv Suidnn:y 
ui Suiqnnoj jij:ysui!s oj snipTJOjddu p|ojiunui osjAop oj 
9 nupuoo JOAO pynoqs sjunmjjadxQ pun sjJ0g3 ’^yjoAV 
ynjunuiyjodxn jo puyjy jnqjo Xun joj ndons ou sy ojnqj jnqj 
pojnpysuon oq jou pynoqs jy jaASAVopj qnjssnnDns pnAOid 
OAnq uoyjonjyp syqj ui sjunuiyjadxg •Suyjooj av9u n uo 
pnsnq si jyj^ysuns jo Suyqnnaj gqj ‘puiui ui syqj Suid99}i 
•Apnjs jyj>isuns oj sapnjijjn jadojd uinjuinui pynoqs 
Xoqj pnjs Aj 9A oq; uioj^ -XySuyyyiAV pun Xypuiq jCioa 
; yjqsuns o; 9qn; pynoqs ‘u 9 ;jo os uo 9 S si sn jnoCqns 9 q; 
Sui;nq jo pno;sui ‘sjaiunaj SunoX ;nq; si jnoAnopua 
uinui jno pyjqsuns osiujopoui o; uoi;u9;ui ou 9Anq 
9A\ ;nq; ojojoq p 9 ;n;s Xyjnayn U99q snq ;i -SuiqDno; 
JO poq; 9 ui 9 q; gsiujgpoui Xyuin;j 9 D uns 9 A\,;nq ‘pyo oq 
Xnui ' oSnnBuny oq; 'jijqsuns joj sy ‘souiy; luopoui jo 
9DJ0J gq; Xjop jo Xuop pynoqs Apoqo^q; -sqooq-jxo; 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Types of Lessons 

These notes of lessons are intended to show how 
to plan lessons on different topics. It is not claimed 
that this is the only line of approach. It should be 
noted that there is no rigidity of lesson-plans. Child- 
interest should be the main factor in planning lessons. 
These lesson-notes are primarily meant for teachers 
imder training. But at the same time it is hoped that 
they will show to Sanskrit teachers the general line 
along which Sanskrit teaching is to be carried on 
according to the new method. Each lesson given 
here contains material which will not necessarily be 
completed in one period. The lessons are mainly given 
for illustrating the new method and the material may be 
split up into a series of lessons as may be necessa^3^ 

Lesion No. i. - Class: Standard 111. Time: 35 Minutes. 

Aim : — ^To initiate the pupils in the study of Sanskrit 
through conversdtion on familiar actions and objects. 

Aids : — A picture of God Ganesh ; coloured chalk. 

Introduction: — ^The teacher to carry on discussion 
in the mother-tongue by suitable questions on the 
necessity and the importance of the study of Sanskrit. 
A reference to may be made. He should 

ask pupils to mention a few well-known Sanskrit books. 



AiiqSti pjr ijiifc 'iijhl; 'itJUtb suiJo; 
frii i*rt[j A.-.s- m nq oi f-rq ajua in.-Jir) -v-.^un inoj 

JO A{{J:npi.\ipin spdnd auio? .vq puTi AisnoAiun 

-{tmq? s>.r(j nqi Aq p.'>jT’od.oj ‘•i jtiin qJiJ3 *purq ojqiS.q 
ptn: ivnu t: hi pjtroqqniqq nqi uo incl uoqi oju spjo.w .wau 
^•{J. ’iiMU suoiscojdxA Aqj irodoj piiR piiopnir 

Ai[i op (>i ‘spjo.w nqi au5 oj uiAt(i sjp’.A oii ‘qomii spii xwiioq 
siMf ssiqj Aqi uAq\^ *Aui;oqojAqj ji SuipxnusjApunsuii 
AAoiuoj OJ pnsn oq oj st nnSuoi-joq^oiu oqjL 'poxg A{jodojd 
ojn siioisfJAjdxA A\oit oqj ^tiqi os pAj-cAdoj oq o; si ojnpooojd 
ktftM Ht : fr^ih> ^ ‘sXtis joqoTioi oq; sstqo oq; 
Suissojppv I itlsML(b< ^ ‘s.Cbs joqoco; oqi ;irc;srssi? 
ot{i SaissojppY I hjl hb ^ itlilMilfe I -bii sXr.s pmr 

Tioj;on ot[; soop jidnd aqx l Jfctb ^Iiys fei ‘tuiq o; satis oq 
('ssiqn oq; ui fidnd ti aq Xbui oqA\) ;iib;sissti sn; o; Suiiunj^ 
•XjjBop ;i juaq o; spdnd oq; aiquuo o; Xi;oui;stp ooijq; jo 
oDiAv; uoissajdxo oq; s;T;adoj ajj I J^iltb ^ jtMnjqirc 
I :Mamr< riih ;no 3ui;uiod Aq sAtjs puB qsaiiBQ po^ jo 
ojn;oid aq; s;uosajd jaqoBo; aqx ’V — : noi;ii;uas»Jd 

•qjqsiiBS lUBai o; aqq qanui Ajoa ppioAv 
Aaq; ;Bq; ;pqa o; a^qB aq p|noqs jaqoBa; aq; uoissnasip 
oq;. JO uoisnpuoa jbjojbu b jo Abav Ag quqsuBS Aq 
pODiianyiii si ajq snoiSipj jno A\oq ;no s;mod puB ‘anSuo^ 
-jaqjoiu aq; puB juqsuBS uaaAx;aq uoijBjaj-jajui asop aq; 
:;no sSuijq 'aSpajAvbuq jo qauBjq Ajoao ut ajn;Bja;q 
juqsuBS JO ssauqau aq; spuiui Jiaq; uodn sassajdiin ajj 
•jijqsuBg UT ua;;i.rAv sqjOAv qons ui pajoagaj^si s;onpojd 
oq; OJB OAv qajqAV jo ajn;pio ubAjv ^q; Avoq suiBjdxa 
iiaq; ajj ‘"Bjaao aq; 'ubAbuib^ aq; ‘SBpa^ aq; '-^-a 
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71: i 7 


•puf^ 1 -:r7 


tnf-I 1 d-.onsd 

hr pzAil; '.d- 

to lii 

. ov.fi 

ih-- te.5(h--r 

-it . 

tlov.ft .IZ’.'I 

i-vv » 

♦ s 

' 7p 

ajid ...ty . 

.•.^7 4Ft7rf 

Hg tu 

l>t»V . 

t-.i?, sj^sking 

1 Up h 

I* . ff-I 

f * • 

t rtt 1 


^ iOrR I nn i Ijt Js:;i’ 

he intnulufo ifF-rv7 vi’itRM* i A'i 4tv:, av{>i 

I 7rv:; iiFRi^f 'Ih- jv-w v.orti.- 

and expressiojjs arc writ ten on the hJ.«'kb*/.irti and 
sufficient phonetic drill is j'ivt.u thfoisj'h >iiuui{aneuiJ.)r 
and individual repetition. 


Like\vi.se, the tcaclier introduces the l.ist unit pertoriu- 
ing the necessary actions ami giving suificteni phonetic 
drill : '.nd i JR itHt *7^10? i jr Jf?f 'iRirq - 1 

^ 1 JR nRr *r5^r?r i jrt irPr ’rrn> i -rd jit: 

■5IRy feffi I JR nRf JRi3% 1 int jfj nufj I 


B. Reaillnic: — ^"rhe teacher reads the K-sson once 
and the pupils mark his pauses, prcmunciaiion, and 
intonation. Thei? he asks them to rea<l it after Iiiiu 
simultaneously at least twice. 


C. Questioning jdj I ’jnTTTf ipTi fip ft 1 
(31^ «fnr»Rf rRir?!) I 3ij jtit: I {m jivt; 

«ffwj ^ I cR STRPf 1 f% TRiPt fjrr ! (il^ SIItR 

I STTfRIcT | f% ipTif^r 3rt fmx: I (iR ^HR: 

srRRTfr jot-jr j^w-jr nRr ju i Tj: triRt 

3pf eiFr: 1 (art JRf: JR ar% l Important answers are 



oi njnp-'iDOjj (liijlbis^ ^ I hi ij 

I kk^, hk Msk [hkhit \ lla± hit. I riai 

:i2^. hh ijJK kliK I :ia± Ith kit I hh ;kii I :klh :h£i> hit 
LjK kiiK I .:kLb ith ^ iiit IJSk I :i^ 

hh iiJK: itbJfe I tka^ itJt kl£ (k kJJ£k kjkiik :ii3iyy) 

; aicIuir.xo joj[ -uopi^odoj iTinppviput 
puv. snonut!?|nuiis oatS oj puc pj^oq-?(Dt![q oq; no 
mnqj oqjAv o; pun suoipn pun sodudjojdj opjouoD i^q 
spjo.w .wou oDnpoj^ut o; loipno; oqx — • uoHu^oasaJd 

(l :hl9h h Itlbbk klhk kjlitlk 
li&le klib) 'suoipunj Jpq; pun squiq oqi 
^noqn qp; o; ojn spdnd oq; ;nq^ sapp j9qon9> oqx 
I h}£ kifej \ hji^ ^ iy I jyx^i ^ kij : suopsonb 

A\9j n q;iAV uo p9mB0 oq ppoqs qjOAv uo|sia9j ouiog 
\ itJlliEiyijk ^ie kite-kkfe ^ I kl&fejlik kklis I h^ihb 
J%kyr< ^-kkh kk I hhh I itjikakjk kiklHK 

k^-kfeb kb I J^k2a%kkUiaiig — ; njia 3AUBJaduj| 

•suoipunj OAi:jD9ds9i jpq; pun iCpoq oq; jo 
squiq 9q; jo S9uinu ^ijqsung 9Dnpoj;ui ox — : uiiv 

•f9;na!itf SE 'III *P;S :mb| 3 *11 :uosg^^ 

qpAV SpjOAV 

A\ou oq; uinoj pun souii; u9zop n qnq ;snoi ;n ouioq ;n 
uossoj oq; pnoj o; poqsn st ssnp oqx — : pauiaSissy 

•sqooq-o;ou Jpq; ui pjnoqqonjq oq; uiojj spjOAV oq; 
iCdoo o; pgqsn oq Anui ssnp oqx — -m^/A^nVA/A 

•AnnupiAipm spdnd 
pjnA^qonq Aq pun Apnoounqnuiis ssnp oq; Aq po;nodoj 

XII " SKOSSU'I JO sajAx 
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All the words are put on the black-board and simulta- 
neous and individual repetition is done. « 

With proper actions he introduces the following: 
expressions : — 

31^ wPt 1 31^ 

The same expressions to be drilled in the second and 
the third person. 

Reading: — The teacher to read the lesson twice 
from the reader, the pupils reading it after him. 

Written Work : — ^The pupils take down in their note- 
books the black-board summaiy which should be as follows: 
p?r:, JnrrTJT i ^ i t 

'TRI, TRrWTFr, \ 3T^ 'TRTKTt I i 

Similarly ?rrf^ should be indroduced. 

Lesson : 111. Class : Std. 111. Time : 35 Minutes. 

Aim : — To increase the pupils' vocabularj^ and their 
power of expression. 

Aid : — A coloured picture of a garden ; some flowers. 

Preparation : — Introduction of new words : With the 
help of the picture the teacher introduces new words 
and writes them on black-board. For instance, I 

^ ?icIT I \ tjcT? I qxif?r-| 

I ’tnOTTT: l With reference to 
flowers jKqrnit ^ :-W:, 1 i 

After .introducing the words, the teacher gives the 
necessary phonetic drill and sees that each ne\y word. 



( .'*tp pm: iin^ ;»ip uo uoni:?j.''.ui 03 ) 

•tIOIi:s?jdxv"» JO jn.wod 

ji.'Tp ]>m: AjrjiKjrrooA sjulnd otji oj^ — :ujiv 

•fsinnjiv £C :*»«!! 'm TIS :ss«i3 \\\ : uosssn 

•J?urpi:AJt 

jopi: u.wop II A*ATp joti jj ‘AisnoAUKJiniuis { ii.uop 
ji ) s^jooq-Qion Jioip luojj jo 'g ’g otp luojj iiop 
-duo^o]) oip proj sjidnd — : Suijijav pac Sa]pc9^ 

I iiiifei ^ hii I 

y-i-y Jiliji J9 I iiiJSaiills ^ :mh£ 

I ks^ 3s. : vi'jo|y>itt 

I i^hJk iiUili I JtdtJraie kisk :3k^ 1 J^dJhiiJa 

Jbjis iijiiii I iiiihhk isL I kz :k3^ ':l^b 

£ IklhM 1 3h :klh rjiljl 

Jhllnh I h JiJlhM £li>a I IiJUt£i 

I h ;ii^ :ii%L h3R I hMl?.£ kih 

V 

— : s.wopoj STJ 

uopdijosop 0 ip jno S 0 JTJA\ oq ‘sjoavsub sjoS oij sy 

-OJ0 I kk I IP> J IP^lJg i±% :jyk I J^jJ^ Jikj :k 

I :lk :h£ :± \ HlUhM ’.link I HiPiihh :iuh 1 k\13^ 

^ W W A w V 

k^!k I Jiib Jik I kk I k^ k^ — : saoi^ssnO 

: ouaos uopjtjg oqj guiqiiosop soouajuos 
A\oj 13 UA\op ojijAV oj uiiq dj9q qoiqAv sj9avsiib sjioija 
joipBOj oqj suops9nb a\9j v ipr\\— •■: nonisodnioo 

I :ii£ ulftbPlRI^ khk 3^ ki 
— S9J13JS oq iiaqx ’spdnd 9qj Aq poounouojd Apodojd si 

«II 
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Aids : — ^Two pictures. 

Preparation: — Introduction of new w’ords wilh the 
help of pictures by suitable questions : — 

5i>:iTir: I (^;) (iniTW) I 

(sTT^'W^) % I (^<IT:) I mimPo— 

aiPFKr ■3c4dP^f) ti;wr h^prt: ir*n% di^i^^niw ^ i 

(^RvT:) (^^:) f%f#cr^SifT: 5PTM I (^5^T: 

f^HTPr q^: I (q^: fW^ 

innd’ w: % 5^f% I (3 rt: PrsnPr qrpnPT 3rrqTf%) 

Similarly mr: | (=q^: ) qRT I (TT^'t) ^51: 

itqqtT; I (^fra^:) qr^JT^r =q^sFr jtot: I (q^+iq: 

*pt; ^RT^:) ^^f^nrrqt qqq i qd^' q") 

fq> qpT qRSTpr uro: i (^nfr^ ’qfePT qr) qqWmrr ^rt: fqnr 
sTT-qqpq 1 (5iq^)etc. Neww’ords should be written on the 
black-board. Good answers to be got repeated by the whole 
class with a view that the new expressions are properly 
fixed. This conversation may serve as an introduction to 
a reading lesson. For instance, after this step, the lesson on 
or’qjj: may be read by the teacher from the reader. 
Childreu follow - his model reading. The teacher 
then puts a few ^questions to fix in a few ideas : e.g., 
^Irq finmqT: 'sRqqnr: qqqfq i fqqRpq gqfq qr 

qqt qqq: ^q- qqpj fq^n^ i =q^: qftvTqfq qf^f qfcq: i 
vitfi?*qqT qqqftrdT firqr 'an?^q(q ^qqprr fq^ i ^zftc^qqr 
srqqfsTrf *«Tq?7 ?TV 7 q^uT qR^ifqqq ^ fqqrfq i etc. 

Secondly, this conversation may be made the 
starting point for a picture composition lesson. The 
procedure will be as given in the previous lesson. 



» -.iillih :iui " sArs puc piroq-JiDCiq nqi uo xoj otfi 

y> J^utnn.T otn siiici nqx j — : nonanponnj 

•D]n '-'fp^tp pAjno[OD : XOJ 1? JO 
I c.xhuJ? JO jn.woq i: jo ojnjoid y — : spiv 

•jyisisjhjius ‘ zu. 

*AJois V. pinn^-'Jopiin oi siidnd oqi pcoj oj^ — : uj|v 
•sajnHiiv'oi- ;aui!x ’ill *P)S : ssv |3 *A : Uof 9 »i. 

lUII hiZii-ilnlB : iiPfeK 

I :ih 2 i^ ^ ^ibitfeJi ikjy 

I hi^lgfejS iahJatPJ 

n ritjisS iijik hi I irtMh 

ll«ll Ibl±| I hy>xrt)»J& Ihh h 

11 %Jlk hi ^Mabji i :hhiMh 

: S0SJ9A SuTAvopoj oqj oj uoponp 
-ojiui oiqL’jins v oq pi.w uopusjOAUoo snp ‘AWU 

’DJ9 I itpkkids 

h: i#J^ ^ I ^ itai» 

-JUfcidli*** I itp2ajt !<^ii^*?ih ^ Jij£4Jt”' I Ji|J 21 j mpik ^ 
Ji2^b h& I h Mti idfJb.ait itJ12al^J£ Mltls ^ ‘S’o- 

I bU^nboai»vsbm 10 I JO Ihfelty Jioqj oqijosap- 

oj S[idnd oip puaj i^^ui uoijBSjaAUOD siqj ‘Xppjno^ 

’oja I iyhijMjte — iHhifi — jyyjiji — -Vj 

I — :Sih — J^L ’A 
I— hb:l^ — — hiSihz ‘k 

I— Jtdlt — ihzih — i^hSi ’t 

» ** 

\—h :Mifels — \\ 

I bln^’^bfetb *’p-a : JOS Oq i^BUI OSpJOXO UOp'BOTjdd'B: 

irc uopBSJOAUOD AiBUiuinojd siqj jojjb ‘/Cjpjiqx 
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■siRrrf^ ^ssriwrOf ?Rr i f^) 

- ^prm: sTCTTwrfjr JT 5rn=ffrt^ i ( srrRR^ ^ ^ i 

f% jjpiRJW (^: «n^; - fe: p) 3r?Rrt 

■^■CiRf ! (sFipr f% i 

i^rfTr sTTOT^yrOr i Ji^rr f%f%fr ^ onrrsf ^r aifer 
^ arfer f % 5rzr% i 

C. Reading or Retelling : — ^T. to read the storj^ with 
•proper pauses and intonation, and the pupils follow him. 
•Or T. asks each pupil to give one sentence to build up tlie 
rstorj’. Thus T. elicits sentences in proper sequence 
■and recapitulates the whole storj\ Then a few pupils 
•or a bright pupil by himself should try to retell the 
stor5^ T. to help them. Individual reading of the 
•.story may be taken at some other time while revising it. 

Application: — ^T. to set some exercise in sentence 
formation — ^using neNv words, gap-filling- or putting 
the sentences in the right order to make up the story 
•out of a jumbled group of sentences, etc. 

Assignment :—T. asks the class to read the story 
•at home six times. 

Notes of a ^revision lesson : First step — Pupils’ 
Teading (i) simultaneous and (ii) individual. Second step — 
•questioning in detail by the teacher. Bright pupils 
may also be encouraged to put questions to the class. 
{Hi) Testing pupils’ thorough understanding. Mother- 
tongue to be used to remove vagueness and doubts if 
miy. {iv) Dramatisation — T. to act the story first and 
then to encourage the pupils. Proper gestures to 



••■'iqn ftiii.wojioj 

n;p nq rjj.iij jioqi tpy^W •pnuip.^puu ujt; 

10 fitiroj nt{i ojoii 01 lu.-'Tii u-iqi •Suuit:--'ui 

:>Tji ponifjnpun J'Arq siulnd oiji has oj 'Djo I kfei 

±J I hlK Iijlii ij suopsonb ind oi -p .viussodou 

11 -oi-T I hhb lilfilim Jtb •c\ I tfelHb Jkll? itlilalUl-f 

I IJfJlU; liJnltlfe rjldii 'V, I J^hb ^ 3 lI^lnlt]Jr< I ’.blhh 
ph pMiIp ‘h I Bibb ^ libltm -h. I hjlbb ^ hftlnLMJa 
: soauniu.^s 8 uj.\\o[iqj oqi luosojd oi — : ooHCAjasqo 

(^Mlh) -osuo; :juosojd 

oqi UT uojiTiSnfuoD isjij oip ODnpoJiui o p — : uiiy 

•sflinuiiv £t :ouiix ‘AI *P»S :sst!i3 lA :noss9’i 

I itji^ Bjib b I bJJi^ bjibxl 

j jiwil o I itj iga.i> hhdlE I I jb'ble liblh; I it2aa? 
j 1 I (PJ P-h^b )- 1 bjlbit^b :b£ I hi!b hptikh biblU 

-b bJlbblE hi ‘:lie - (bjbb^) bjlbbib bJJsb I J^b 
bJJbltb ':iJte - (bJSabJ IbrUblbkbJyii) I bj^lsfe ph bSalJs bjlb 
il bJJiia) bJJbbh bJJbii bJJMSit llle I JtbiUt ^ pUb 
.1 iie Ihii ^ I bbh.^i I ^ p\pjs 

Jhhh I hZiik I bJlfisJt bb I bj^iife ij I hisibt 
.balb b I ^ bJJbrt I bite :bbj& P\p}£ ' 

[ I b bjbb bptr^ :bmbi :>Jbi I ibl^Shlfelb 

blbi bit^4»b i t^KPJb Ate :>.lb? bbteb ] 

^thglte 

•XpuDpoqiudui^fe pun iCiJsdojd uioqti 
-opinS o; ‘x ‘lupuasso sdtoa jo uoTjT3inpoi\[ -opBui oq 
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‘.Tabulation & Classification: — 




fswr 

0 


« 


■5iar*r 










^nrsT 

r?r 

5!r?r 

5T 




•?nTkr 

fcT 


srkr 


With reference to the sentences the pupils should be 
:able to say where in the table a particular form is to 
be written. The rest should be given by the teacher 
-at once. Classification and derivation of forms may 
be attempted on the B. B. in a systematic manner. 

' ^ar) fRr?r-Jnr + 3i + %i (sit) ^nTTPr - ?nr + 3T(3n-) +1^ i 

- ^+3T + %i Jnn^: “ 3^(311 ) 

vm: - Ti^+3T + 5qRri - ^nr + 3i(5rr) I 

^ + + I (5) - ?nT+ ■ (st) +aif%i 

+ + ^ I 

jRules : — 

This classification will lead to the discussion of rules. 
.Result: — i. Sign of the conjugation: — ‘ sr 

ii. ‘ 3r ’ becomes ' stt ’ when followed by 
terminations beginning with ‘ ir ’ and ‘ ^ 

C 

iii. ‘ ar ' is dropped before a termination be- 
ginning with a vowel. 

iv. The final ’ of the terminations is changed 
to ‘ 

:Thus : — 

■ Boot + Conjugational sign + Termination f= The desired form.. 

After this discussion a good deal of simultaneous 



•f?uiutMUi nt{i lit 

;»;ji p.r['<rjH OAT:t[ A.nji jriii or>s oi onJJuoi-jnipoui 

tir It .>in[stn:ji m ?iidiicl .it(i Jisi: oj ioqouo; oqp 

1 ;liili2 I lifj^ kll2£: 

:kil t liijhiiij ;llzj£li ^ I i^ihl :^±li 

Ja^kTyL^iji I Jk Jik I :i^h Wkii iiiM^SJ£ljh 

I |i*j2^kbK kMklMka ^ kH \ h, i^)a*hlha^S 

Hyflqtfa] kkkiaii i Hja*ithk3K £ :ifeijUz3iii*it 

iiik UjailiUs iOfiillifilli .-mtlkAfe l k IJijaaliJ&Jie itMJt: 
JiijaalibS iiUiJjfeJK k hM I i»^iic‘?th kipyis riifessUfe 

— : Apnjs pun uoijuAJOsqo jo; oScssnd. 
J?utA\oiioj oi|j ;iiosojd 0 ? joqona; aqX — rnoijcAjasqo 

• ( I £h|b kb.»i>i{Ai» 

JkfeUh Jfliiliha) ;ooj 0 in p Suiunoiu otp oSunqD saxgaid 
Avoij puLqsjopiin o; s[idnd oq^ ojqnua oj, — : miv 

*S3)nu|Wo>' :auiix ’Al *P»S :sstr|3 MIA :nos83Mi 

MJuaq ^q luaqv 

lunoi o; pun oiuoq ;n 0 {qn; oq; ui spoj avoj n jo suuoj 
oq^ o;tjA\ o; luaq; sqsn jaqona^ aqX — z^oauiuSjssv 

( 'Oiui; ;xou uoqn; aq o> juit SuiApAUi sjaq^Q ) 

'papSnfuoD Ajiniiuiis aq o; -o^a- 
Mh ‘kt 'ki ‘!kJb ‘iih aqjr spoj jaq;o— : nontranddy 

I ^Jiik ^ I I :& I i%itk ^ I :hltk ik&. 

I J&Jltb ^ I rbtftb hk I :biitb Jbiig | jyjjtb 2le ‘sounpui JOj 
•pafqns oq; qjiAv Suop suuoj aq; Ans s^idud aq;. 
2iu;nadaj a[iqA\ ‘.vinssaoDU st uoi;i;adaj jnnpiATpui pun: 

zr.i 
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Tabulation & Clasiilfleatlon ;-‘~Tlic teacher to have a 
black-board analy.sis as follows; — 


qq 

(i^,) 

to go 

fqq (fqr) a - q^f-to go out 

gq + qt^ 

M 

to go near 

q^qr 

•fqq-togo back 

3ifq-pqTi; 

II 

to obtain 


+ trq-to go after 

srr-fqq 

II 

to come 

qq 

+ qj|[-to join 

Ji?qq-f-qjf „ 

to go forth 

fq 

+ qq-to stop 



to meet 


-i-5:;?^--to ascend. 


Other examples:— 9. Tcrppjf jT^fcT I 5. '‘xHT: 

• « V- 

arq^fcT I 3. i v. fef'T \ m^rr 

l JTT: spr I 

As before T. to bring out the dihVrctice i«i meaning 
due to He should ask them to note down the 

meanings: e.g., f— -to carry; + to r(»b; sr-f^— to 
strike; qfT + f— to avoid; r^r + ^— to play; Tf + ^— 
to destroy. Examples to show that the prepositions 
change the ‘ ’ of the root along with its meaning, c.g.. 

T.W. I THT: f^#-qTRiW I So also nT + ’PT 

and as shown in the above passtige. 

Exceptions to show that the gq^nr brings no 
change: e.g., ?. ^rpy; ^ fq^inT-srfq^cr i qq; qiwq 

aeneralisation ; — Prepositions {/) change the mean- 
ing of the root completely ; (it) change the meaning 
as also the ' qg ' ; (Hi) do not change the meaning 
and the ‘ qsr ’ ; (it’) enhance the original meaning. 

Application: — ^Fill in tlie blanks with appropriate 
forms : — 



G 

•onfiuAi 


.‘'Tji in iioi'jfTKifip uo AJJtrn oj \] i| 

ni- sStiTni:nui ^uojnjjip ,->.\ii? liilh 'jo 
]u.u.\nip .ti}! imji pofu^rjnpun nAT:q s|t:Ind oip mp' 
A.-v? Aip no s'uoijSAnb A\Aj 1’ pid *j^ 

! hbj^b Mhai ke izJMii. ‘:i5ilh 1 I 2Q!i: 

-iiihjm i^jia'kfctij ‘s^ % I ntmh \ lijn^ 

iijife £iiiih Sji^a * I uv^i^ Viu>bhSv: >it.itam 

\ iiiJtJji ^ :mLit Ikjiaui I iijihhit ^blh Utaih lls 

I Jijihiih 5|m I ^ lkh]!> 1 ItJUbUt is^ih 

Jihii it^ I i | I imkt hh ibb 

— pjOA\ Dip JO 

^uuojrpnounA oip o; uoijuojji? JtijnDpand ipiAv ;ipuops 
DScssiid Sui.wopoj oip puoj oj spdnj — tuopcicdsjj 

•Djo ‘jpnip pojnojOD 

'JiUlt JO suijoj A\oj Ti SuiuiTijuoD oScssTjd V — ’ spiy 

; - •uoij’iuSdDOj pun Dsn JiDip — ^lle ui SuipiiD 

sunou 'buTUiiuoj jo Siiubj-Dsno dijj ipnaj oj, — : «u!V 

•sa^nuptf ;auijx ‘AI 'VtS :ss«i3 MIIA inosssi 

•sjooj JO Suiunaui 

Dip oSiinqD suoijisodojd jnip ojnajsnjp oj sojnjDid 
ipiA\ sjjnip Djudojd OJ poAv op puv jdijdtjdj aifx 

JJ^hJz JjsHttJJt Jdhls 

:inn«£ -y (hh) •••um ibHAiibPlh : ikl^ 

:Ji 

(l)”*ii£iy :Ji ikfej JnUife SiifeJ 'b 
(1) Jim :Ji I jyil :5afe(h^ 


Col 
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lao 

statement of Aim :—3{'rTT '#r 

it 

TCPT; I • 

Tabulation ( ) ; — ‘f. t«i {.ifciXirc ‘on 
B. B. the following talilu and to rail on the pn 
to pick up tlie forms from tlar pa.ssagi: and put then 
the proper place with reference to their ine:u)ing. 


• 

1 

fjqWI 

1 srgTEiTn 

t^‘O‘l'1'1^ 

1 

RzrRT ; 


tlTH 

r 

» 

! 

fscffirr ; 

RTvJTR 


t 

r 

?rcfl^rr i 

n’lTyirr 


1 wiBi: 
» 


qrsrnr 


q=^'V 


i 

1 

1 nFTRF 

i 

1 

1 

» 

i 

{ mtrr: 

1 


The remaining forms ( which are not in the pass;j 
should be at once supplied by the teacher. [ It is 
necessary that the passage .should contain all the forn 
While tabulating, the teacher should either put his fii 
at a place in the tabic saying * i% T5:«nT 
or put his finger at a form saying * ^ ^ 

or should try both the ways to introduce variety. 

Repetition { simultaneous and individual ) : — 
read the table twice in a clear voice witli the vui 
srrEFTTInT: I The class says it ; 

the teacher. Individual pupils may be asked to 
one case each. So that many pupils will get a ch; 




•fl -fl 

Ti-iiui.w junsnjcl ox{} ut Xjojc aqj^ — :piv 

[ -Apn^s oa Suioi? ojn 
X.'iJIi j?Trd nqi ut .uois oqt i«ojj it qsinSuusip 

nj J.^pJo ut ‘‘zp *AJOjs itiqi puoj jo 

j.T»iio.-)ij oi umqi qsn pinoijs JotptiAi otij^ 'jsrcl oip ut 
pniincIcIiMj Suit{puios oi sjnjnj }i su pptjijjxi oq oj sjuoddi: 

luorojd otp ut Xjojs y 'osuo; :^Dajjoduii 
oqi JO i5:txd ot|i ‘At?s o} St iTiqi ‘pjoi XfitiJouoS oju s3ijo;s 
qoni-w ut osuni oqi spdnd oqi urojj ^pqo ubd joqDuo; oqx 
•iiA\oq« oq uuo osuoj pnjjoduii oqj jo osn oqj ‘souop- 
o?nq; JO nuo jo d[oq oqj qiiAV ‘ssuaj juosojd oqj ut 
oqq soijojs a\3j u pjijoq suq ssup oqx ] 
•osuox pojjoduij oqj jo uoijonpojjui oqx — : uijv 
*s>)nuiw o)' :»ui|i ‘AI *P»S :bbsid ’XI tooBsaqi 

•uoipipuji? jodojd ut ouiij joqp ouios uoquj oq 
pjnoqs -op lh£t^l& ‘Jiilti 'iWh ‘um- 

’■ S -9 ‘soiqtijf.Cs jnoj puu aojqj put? sjubuosuoo jounfuoo 
ipiAv ;nq JJ£ ut Suipuo sunou outuiuioj Joq^o 1 

•ouioq p HAps. 

JO Jc.^11^ Xbs jo suijoj oqj ojuav oj puu jo suijoj oqj. 
ptJDq Aq UJTJOI OJ uioqj qsB oj ’x — tpauiuSissy 

'Op l ^ttlkca 

(iMlt) — 'p, I ( itaiibgiL ) 

— 'I I (jJsS)— .hjtfelph^fe -Ji I 

(liilit)— :^S :>l4>lc^lk ( YfiftVl^hbib ) — ; aoi^tsaiiddy 

•uoisuopap joj pojoaps oq a\ou y^BUI ‘op 'jjfiia* ‘iMit. 
'Jkyi ‘ifeS ‘iSiLfe Mtallb oqij spjOAV JB^ltUlS -siuioj oqj Xbs oj. 

r 
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f 

Presentation A. Story-telling 

3t^ I r?# 3f>7^ 

?r: snf^ra^gqTf arq^ i, ai^ ^ ^ tnw" 

K ^rntpr i sn'^ \. ^ ^55rTf?r scr^-- 

I c^nf^r sr^ .q?rf^ ^ \ srrerFTO: 

^^TT55crr 3rral?r i ?«rR 

V ^ ?iPTT55: ^IT tg^ir 31^^ \ ^’snl^T 5iTc^'t?r; 

mn \ w. sn^iirr dpi < 11 1 cr«iTi7 ^ sncrfl^r sr^- 
1 3Rfk «rT^: ?riTR: I f?ITTW ^ TmWi 

“ a ^ N ^ • 

3r^ ^ d^iT 1 qifafRr I 3i7zi?r \ si^; 

=d3iT^^ ^ srr^TPfi^yifq: 1 jt ?=3^n‘ 

^ ^ I 3 {^ ^ I If necessary the story" 

may be told again laying stress on the new verbs. 

. ; B. Substituting the new verbs in the story : — [ Ti- 
to elicit that a change in the tense means a charige in. 
the verb cliiefly, everjdhing else remaining unchanged.. 
He presents the new verbs on the B. B. mitten in. 
a different order and then he leads the class to put: 
them in proper places. ] 

. snrsscT 

*^ 7 ^ smnct^ .. ariRrar 

t Jn?fRr . amzr^ 

31'd^cf srreRr 3t««^»n 

- ' i : » * . ^ 

•- • As the new verbs are picked up by the class T.. 
to give simultaneous and individual repetition. Such 
phonetic drill is quite essential. • ; 

C. Reading : — The teacher reads the story unit , 
by unit and the pupils read it after him in chorus. ' 



+ H'lh -f- + Irli'L + 

r.:{ij fiooi oui JO .•'?n otj! ni fofpjoxo iionrDi|dcIv 


'hz^mn. = ii -fls + K + 

I i±kh^ = ii-fis+ mi + K: + ^ 


I £l:fejih£ = Ji + ie + lifej+ te + ij£; 


— •s:a\oiioj -g -g oig uo oiiop oq piuoqs: 

sii-Apnn: 'poxijnjd gutqtq sjooj ot[j jo ostid oq; ig 

•suLioj opinu'Xpcoj oqj uo picj oq pinoqs sistnidiun 
3 ng -jno pojiiiod oq Xt;ui suoi;i:iiuiuoi ouiu oi oiiiij uiojg 
•rpi:doin;un V suotjuSntuoD igoi ‘mq ‘qp oq; 

o; pj; 7 go.i qji.w po.woqoj oq pjnoijs ojiq^ooojd ouirs oqj^ 

ijiJals (^) (^JS) (:^) 

JSiihK (lihij) itP^feis (jiifeb) {l^) 

Mfekte (Itlzh) (itIPife) Jtfebls (it^) 

{'h *h%) Ikh. 

'S‘9 i ‘g -g oq; uo ojqi^; 

oq; Suurdojd jo;jt 3 ouop oq pjnoqs uoi;i;odog 
•uoi;uiiunjox + uSis luuoijuSnfuoQ + ;oo^ + (K);u 0 iu§nY= 

osuo; jDOjjodiut oq; jo lujoj y 
— : uoijusijTJjouoS siq; o; uo uioq; puoj 
pjnoqs joqouo; oq; snqx ’Oja I Pi^ltJs-Pjiaajj 

I Pfekte-jyfefe osuo; ;DOjJoduiT oq; puu ;uosojd 

oq; HI ;ooj ouius oi[; jo suuoj oq; OJudiuoD puu oAJOsqo 
o; poqsu oq pjnoqs spdnd oq; uossoj ;uonbosqns u uj 
[ -posn Apojj Suioq . osuo; ;sud oq; ‘po;uoj; ^pupuiis oq 
pjnoqs osuo; ;uosojd oq; ui ouop soijo;s,joq;o otjx ] 

•itio;s oq; uo osuo; ;s-Bd oq; ui 
suoi;sonb a\oju s;ndjoqoi3o; oqx — : uo!;cin;idc33^ *0 
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I 


be given. The change in the case of roots beginning 
with a vowel, viz. sr?, etc. .should be points out. 

(sr becoming STTjand the sandhi of this with the follow- 
ingvowelbeing the Vriddhi of that vowel.) The imperfect 
tense of srt 7. T.); ^ {c q.) ; iT + anr (K T. ‘T.) ; 
as also of (h'T. 7.); ^rr (^‘T.'r.); ('l 'T- ' t.) 

should be generally taught because of the utility and 
frequency of these roots, though they belong to the 
second group and as such will be done in detail later on. 

Lesson: X. Class: Stcl. IV. Time: 4o Minutes. 

Aim : — To increase the vocabulary of the pupils 
and their power of understanding the language. To read 
a prose lesson, viz., 

1 s^T: siftt: 51% 1 ^^rR<T 

srRr m rnr ^r. si^: stct: spRrt 

dro m 3i^^rd% i ^ 

cnfzrr: 'Rff^ ST^r; I qcrr?m: 

5pn?rr: ^ \ ^iTTrifl^rr: ^ f%qf% 

f ^ ^ ^ i 

3w ^ ?Tf5r ^T^trr: sr^: 1 grq ^mfJT 

5rn:?frt^ 3i?qTf?r ?ftcrff% ^ 5 fit 1 d^rir ^ 

w nm: qmrzRf \ wni ?iwt: 5r% f i 

ar^ srqn^<ir m ^ptsr q7tt% 1 

qn% arfq 5r%^T *r^^rRr: i ^ 1 ^' 

^T^rffT 3i?qT: HWT: Tl I qf^pT 



- hlii I ^kb h± 

( iJiB) I :iih .ihik :lilj± (Jii^Jiiib) I JB ^ 

(kisJy liJiiitK kijiUiilj JJi ijiijS itliij J± :jai 

(:ix^.) I JiJi :ihi^ rklfeii (itihkyii) J iyib ^i>JS JB 

J'ji. liy Ji - BiiBj) 1 :it^ 

irBh i] (khBJi:^) I jyBitU jy (ibJbiiila; 

BJI BJtliJii JfJlMb hilk ^ Ji2 Jltilt iBi>.lS 
ilbi J5^ JKitkJ ;Ji*4K - Ih ll±lh Uikjh JBSJf) I J^Mib (jboS 
^J-JL) I h in >y^y| y r ihlb^y [ •iioat 3 oq 01 ojTi 
siioijinn?idx*.') .Okssodou jOAOUoq^VV ‘siiclnd pjc.\\>ioi?q 
•^i[j luojj prqtjodoj fjo.wsun pooS ?3S puu suoi^sanb 
)iiij.\\oi[Oj oip >[sc oj -j ] — riiiili (///) ‘a -g oq; uo 
ijnjqj.u oq pjnoqs a\iio?»(qo oip ‘pDjinboj jj l h ^ 
hlh .'JLbJltSlIi ''w V 'Surpuoj ^uops joj OAipafqo utj 

luotf; oai5 Xtjui Ofj ‘Xpuoiis :jiun oqj puoj o; spdnd 
oip qsTj o; ‘x — : >tkb.ib^t» (//) -siqpuTJs §uiA|Ossip 
proj OJJ 'UOI^TJUO^UI pUTJ ?U0DDTJ jodojd ipiAV ;iun 
:}SJij otp pBOJ o? 'X— liiJiBl^feJjaiS (;)— : Donu^nssajj 

1 :iiI2h Bkk : lhlh^lt ^ — : uiiy jo ^Dsuia^c^S 

*3;0 I !|jait jl^igJl :kk :ik 
1 :iiz^ JaJiliiB BJiik I .'ink I :i&k 

I Jkit£k ^ I^Bjk kk I kJJMk 

:tbJliSk kjiizds i^kk I MtdUik^ :ik^ %] I JJkSk 
ujbkK ‘S-g i suopsanb puB qotjaqs "B JO dpq 0 q; q^TAv 

.yaiyak uo uoissnostp b OABq o; 'X — : nononpojioi 

t :B ^k ^Ik ) ^ 

k: :lkik^ ^ ^ rlklkBk hk I ikJkSk* hihh 

ikhb I :ii4p.iit J^Sp-klhhkkJJs ia|Ik^ kjmb 
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fwif) zRr 5r5?TTv?r: Mf-rw fr^r 

^jrr: - JT^tI - f% 1 (sttrit: — A picture • of a 

water-fall or its- sketch on the B. B. should he used.) 

5rqri5rr: 1 ^ 1 

5 «T 5 ^ --t-crfjr-- '«ir^: ^ 

TTTrar; ^.g'TRrvr ^’A ftiTTPcr 1 ( 5?T??T^r: - to: 

^ffks^ir: sPTRfT: I - ardl^ ^TT. ) 

To bring out the force in srit 'Tr^^r....‘5Tnfn:5ifri fe'pf: 
SHF^rr.... ??TR etc. the mother- tongue should be freely used. 

The' second unit also is to be treated similarly. 
After the oral reading bj' the teacher and the silent 
reading by the class the teacher puts questions as 
. before; c.g., !T^: I «2-;i|=5l5R ^RT 

sRnft’ I ?rf^ wrrqr: qR Jpri|5if vRfIr 1 vRt: 
5RRr: qj«f 1 'rf^R: 1 qnRR 

?fNrq>r^ ’tirtr: 'tr 51:%^ ^^jnr stFr 1 qjif?r iRTrf^ oRr: 

I ^ zr^fTRT: JT^Rirr: zrt 1 ?% ^tFr^: 

^A W. I 

(iv) arrcRRRJR : — ^After questions and answers and 
model reading T. to ask a few pupils to read orally both 
the units. 

<*- 

Application: — Exercises in ^Tf^JT-f^^TtsTR maj'^ be 
set, e.g., ^rr I ^?Tqr 

’T^r I etc. 

Lesson : XI. Ciass ; Std. IV. 

Aim : — to teach the use of adjectives. 

Observation : — T. to present the following passages 
for silent reading and critical study. 



(*a*a 0^1^ ito)— :uoucinqcx 

[ -jopun SB pDjBinqBj puB sjidnd oip 
jCq pDuqjopun aq uaq; pinoqs SDAipofpB aqx -siinoir 
oip o; saArpafpB ajBijdo.iddB siiibjuod sb 

OAipajja ojoui si oSsssBd puooas Dip ^Bip oi piiB 
soScssBd o.w:^ di[; uo suopsonb injip[S ;nd O) 'j, 1 


I JSijJbJfiS 

> bbh>b hhdhii I jiijjifei 

riiUit 'i^hH riPfetojit 

JnJllnS iijilab.ikib 
I ^yilt 4ii^ ^ 

I jhlfaia 

jiniftb 1 li±p£± :lka :ue^J 

• hkY> j 

D^lhcv I J^^^ha k qlilsJl 

t ltaUbbJ I :iifei3 

:fels I '.MlklJfi :itiks^ ^yJaS 

I .epiiiblJs kliiJfc ^ 

I .-itJjisli rJbklJb his 


I J^JJbJaS 

I :mJt :ihhh Jh^h 

JiijJhaS I iJbh Ihb 

I ^it IMhb Jb 

jQjm& Jial^^ I 

;Jl£^ I %lh& 

I l^bak rjll^ :^j 

I :Ji%lsiife^:j 3 Jte I :J 2 UMte ijh£ 

I i^ ^h iia blhJb ^ 

I :ith^ lihliSibU^ ph 


Z8I 
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acncraUsatlon; ftiPT; — 

rT4prr?r>7r4^f?fffrfej'Jr?^ i 

Application j — Fill in the gups l)y projV-r ,»,ljcoiivr.> 
given irx the brackcts-~(xi^, Tfmv7, sflfiv?, T^rniiT, 

OrfsTtr) 

?. — »iF'Tr: i 

I 

— qrfqMrq^f I 

V. — ^Tjipprf or^: I 

H- — srMpt — ^fRiPr ^ »T?TiiPr i iTrr — 

m 5c^r — fro: i 

Oral drill — ^The class should be given some oral 
drill— chorus and individual — to learn the case forms 
^of the adjectives. 

[ Similar lessons should be pltuined to CtK the use 
o£ all sorts of adjectives, and also participles used as 
adjectives. The use of adverbs can be taught and fixed 
in like manner in a series of lessons. ] 

Lesson; Xll. ' Class: Std. IV. 

Aim ; — To increase the vocabulary of the pupils 
and their power of expression : (fV'm«Rrr — » r: ) 

Aids ; — A picture of an elephant. 

By way of introduction the teacher asks 

q>: 31# q^: ? ? f% m wiqftr ? Then 

he states wr srt sttotw wtht; i 

Discussion by questions and answers : — [ T. to- 
introduce new words with the help of the picture 
and write them systematically on the B. B. ] ’R: ^ 



•f:?{ooq-"»ion Jioij} uiojj jo 'g ’g 
■'Tf J kblittb i^niincl A\nj y — : SaipcsM 

I iyhit h Jfcikh mh 

iiibiK :ij Hill IbH I rjbllzi .‘InJ’ l?ikb I JJn.yja!b r^Iife 
I jyit li :ii2J± riibi I IkJ&iyii Mk Izihibls jyli , :ki£J , 

:iiit J kkb :iiliK frj-feb I ii|l£lijli iiJJitJli iJUzil? 

i?iK jyli , :iiSJ Jlii^ Jii , >Jh^ I JSJ^ Ih :ii 
JjiJLb ILfili :iilE I £>lt t iyMifeJS t lijUnli jyUnL :Ji 

Jj:^. :jizi£tili I ltaj£ h ‘is^ ihSsi% I Jibiyik 

hh I J£iiii Pkhf^i^h ;J^ I :j^ ^ ^ 

jiilliiy JJnjfe Jbik 1 1 JSi’ I !kbRt>^» : ]i>iK 

:ilh^ i2ik I iyizi^it h i^JUnii ^ :& I :s^ :j^| 

-JPji :%h :l2iK k 1 Jkpfe Jfe :itsS hmie iJalt 

:J^ 

•sarai? ?T 2 Jl'^suiiq suojssojdxa put? suioipi 
poo3 ;soSSns Xtjui oh *siidnd ot[j p d|oii oip tj^iAv 

■fl 'a 9^? «o liklDkJsIt 0?IJA\ o; \L— aoi^Q|n;!dc39)i 

*op I itSi^ itlk b=th 
-ihte , :^J , I ^ :i^ ^Jai JziJfclt (:m- 

.pi2Jjfe) i :ihk I {\^) JziJfi kh^ 

I JiJlJbtJJi JbJJJbiie Iziie PJl ,:iiSJ ‘4^ , PJii^ij I 
.i^ :i^ i2^ iSfilk :Pie (Jo^ rlbJRpJfe) l k lijpaii Jkjilal^ 

:B ^ rjiibgajk Jizkle li^nik 

h% khhh (iik^) I iz^ I 

k, Jz^P^Jg I :i^ \khsi ^ Jz^iab i il&*k 

.MP I i^pt» Ik :ll^h :lkLb* rllfe^ 

I RRtP^ pb Pwa»\y>bk > (ibawjib^) | >|^ih iz^iz Phjfefe {ik :iz^ 

I .-Uifelie :JziP (:Ikii :hik :& i 
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Lesson: Xlll. Clnss: 1V< 

Aim ']'o teach u h:\v ' 

OTnrJnT*.T; 

^ JT ’ITRTb qiSTTpr ^r>,TT: I 
JiRfB ?TFf ^rfer^r: 

'ifmrRI^ ?Bf rq*4?ni: il ? 11 

5T ?i?f JPR T^nPHTOff: fTTT: 11 r II 

aRrrfir WK: fe WvTr 

jfnfr r2r>Tf% ^ ‘icy.TFr i 

C\ •> 4> 

II ^ II 

Introdactlon : — T. to have a talk in the inothcr- 
f^ionguo on g^TTpB, its meaning tmcl importance. lie 
may quote a few examples of fn>m the mother- 

tongue possibly bearing on ^RsnSRltlT, which will be a good 
start for the lesson. Incidentally lie may introduce other 
words for a ^PR?r, c.g,, ?rT'^, taw, etc.; the introduc- 

.tion should naturally lead him to state tff^hd'HI^B tTJjRpr 

?[tyNrr: i wi q:3m: i 

Presentation Reading: — ^1'. recite or to read the 
whole unit twice in a cletu: and sweet and rhythmic voice. 
>{ii) Discussion and explanation : — ^ir<nr: l 

^rnr mTx sir i jr: 1% ir 
^ ^ Pierf^) % PbIb 5RIT ? (5iTir:-5iTte-f^*rr: i 
etc. ) 3r?r: I Pp ^ ? ('Rff^r 

•'p^rPr =^) srsrr: sttP^jt: ^tt 'piNjRTg 

Pr«rrRfB i ^ ^ ^4% ? (r 4 ?r ?srT?fB^?rrPr) 



i’L'ir .MlliL', (jilitJ Ihh irli iTLiii±) I lyiLhi h 

'-'A' LJULK ( j^n^l-.tbb h j i ^hU? :£a±iilii 
L* WsiU: iii. (-.iji ':l^jkh V^j) > 

k'il±:d: iibh±. I iihiii hkh I hhhh '‘kklk JhK 

I J.Jl^-j^I;jy :laiilfe£i :tj± ilib (liiJlziiJl) 

-ijli kiiisj jUfji£j2> k Ih :kik -.Ikkiik Jalfc rJiiy^JL) 

i il'I’ah :iAh :± JiiJiiJiiJi 2?le 


II jyihM Bj k iailsfelt 

%h ^ 

I hhlaK? Ij k 

itJ-kiaR Bj J^kh 


I Pjkitkk kUtk^iii^ kJifeb :hii> I 

khiP :klbljb k (MhlfSft) :Ji^ 1 Ik JkJk-<-jj 

k>Ji£±5 jyikfe k (ik ^ kik£h) ^ rkkiite k ^ k^ 
iakjlli Jkliklife rjifebj ijk (rJifefe) i (:i^) 

I kiibj Jk :iijk3 :JS2li klk I kjl^2abi kkill^k 

:kj± ^ ^ .1 ^Mkk£k k 

. I J^k ^-kjlk ikJhkl itlk IkJftJs k kjk i Jkk (kklltki) 
• ii ij :iiil££ji ^•Jidi '.'kkik I jpiiik k2aJiyk 

Jbjli<bj Ikjik klk hkH \ :itl£b IdJ^] kk 


•d;3 I kjlkl^k kJllniBlka kjlife I «fel^ kJiiJls :iik)s‘^h^h :± 

. I phs-a .-kkhkj Jkk klUikhl^ :j^ I ^ kh kJlkkkllb 
. Jhh-ilg Jk-:J^ bk% kka^lllk lblkte£J& Jilk Jkk ^ I 
:ikk bi>i?t»hi >h rpie I JkJklSlt k kJi; Jkjkle k — ^Jkjklk k 
:ikk I k kkk ikjB^ :kklkk "klh^ 
i %J :Jllkyik I :lBlk]^lk k JkjBk ‘Ik ^ ]yik k 

;jBlkyik I ^h-tNb k2k :± hh^ :ikk I kkik hikk khklk 

. I : kihbh ^ ifej :ihh k^ I :ii‘Sk JkJkaj klij!fel4ih :£ls 


Itt 


sKossai JO sajAi 



A II r»* 


I J'J 


-f:: :rv:; ? {TtUU) 

cu r-fFi: I k'> *r f i<r ‘ . ) 

ivF: jf.' Tf.yif'i ? ( Ffjf) ’**Frrf t) 

f'Fli'f ‘flff I W'f 'If.-? 

•inF; I '(?'! 7;'’ ^'f-r Vit tiU’t -i? it 

cf'T ifi‘7'r) *rrn'': I r (y-F? f-f- rtr 

*5'F ) iM- R:r .‘ Mi’F -r 

;f: ‘nTF7, -fii: m’nt, fn»F. frini-r h -r-eff i 
n^iOr ■TFiif'.i -in'r'i FT^fq jfiq -Fp.qil'f » j fr/ J-tr ‘-iit-'t 
•TFf q fznrr-r I-f-i '\\vn^xh-x i 


Recitation : -T. to r«»-iU' flic Vi r .j.» ai.:,ij:8 .-.t;»l {;;«,• 
class follows him in churu;.. Imhvitiii.tl nuv 

then be asked to read thr whole nnii. 

RccopUulotlon i—T. may (in the mother-temtiu-) 
-discuss the Central ideas in iIu-.m.- ver>4 .. It n•.Cl•.’^a:y 
lie may ask for trait'-lation in the muthei-toni;iie. 

Asslgoment : — Tile JlUpils to learn hy heart thcic 
^^qrOl^s at liome. 


Lesson: XIV. Class; St«J. tv*. 

Aim ; — To teach the use of the inhniiive ( J'ciq-F 
■^ejJriTT 3i«annT. ) 

Observation: — T. ti*) present the following sentences 
/or critical study. 

?. frnTT: qTvst i fq^npr ?mf i 

^ ^rt: Oitiraq «p^ i 

< „ fWRJTR „ I 

V. „ f<arifqr4 „ „ i 



j'.'tnoi iij (jt) riTj! 

nuirs oiji sutx:ui-^j SuiUT^-^ui (») ot{i nnji .iDup.^p oi 
sjplnd .M{i pr.if pinntj? ?qi uoissnosip 

I klhl hh Ife^fc ^ :1ih ribUs 
1 kl}^ h hk 'klhih 1 :h^ ^ '^hh ilhih ^ 

I liihHK ith2b IkJfc ki | 

I hihklK HU9h XKikK I iLb ^ | 'b 

l< jiiisJilz hkh Jkikhi IhlJf. :hll 
I hkh :ii I hjnhils hlblk. :hn. 'h 

I JkJSM lahVIS^If . It^h PlPJh : l{Alb 
i Jalt2]gJj£ £ I k21L i 

\(pms Itjopuo puc 

iioi;t’AJO?qo joj saouajuos Su|A\opojoq;;u3sojdoj ‘j, 

[iijlhhate Jiifelik— Jkifei ] 

•( spuaioS JO ) 

SD^diopJed ;sT;d oiqTJUUDDpui oq; qouaj ox — : tuiv 

*AI P»S J ss»iD *AX ‘ Bowai 

'sospjDxa uoijBo 

-I[ddB OAlS O) pUB SOAIJBUJOqB JDqjO SJI pUB OAIJIUq. 
-in oqj JO 0sn oqj uiBidxo oj "x uoissnosip jojjv 

I " “ b>tM»bag “ 

I “ “ b IMfthag “ 

I kiqk lak 

I Ih^ ld^J22£ I kUiJ^ :i!kl^h ‘k 

I “ '< h]i*ailiU£K " 

« 

1 " " hlUtalMloK " 

I j*alhil£is :hP.hh 

I lh% I 

■gf t sNossa^ ao sajAx 




A Si;\v H Vf* v't 


two .'tiilion* i\V' lii*- . .-.it'-Ov .i;,' 14 i‘V 

wihs wUiU* in tli*- lAKi-r tu** >; -I i'-t t 4 w 

(nr ) ;uti«'n vJuL- ih'- ..;rr';j; ", ;.•(.:!, i-.t 

pjvviun-. uru«>:i, (it'.-if 'I'j.- f.nv'i ■: ^4 v.;U\ 

of U‘ i It ‘ 

tu'tion i'- *l>>nr 5*y tlv •nlij- ■• t, - I,i r. ;■> i *' 

shdwn l>y it wrn v.lul- .>{1 oitU- r « i. i j,\ 

be ^ln»uu by j'.ftiiin! >. (t) Ui'' t*- 

when the in** ;i*ii*<n‘ ■ *>- tl'*;'.- bv 

ditlcrcut {/er>on.». /I he n*rt:i-vU'-:v ui ih.'; y- ;--::. I *.*• *■• 
clcnrlv di^cu^>wtl. 


AppUcalloft : -hill in the by Ajij'ji-j'r.-i;'; 

gcruiul-s. 

1 . w (»iT) Qfrt 'RH 

qRJiix^r (*pi) 7pr: qrsiq 'rsfc i 
vjqr qp:Rf: TR q*‘lRv;;-;t I 
V. qrai (-iR) qRRR j*tb-i » 

H. ^nr^r rcr?<Ttr ( n) i 
(-R^) nte irr’Kj jRr: » 

[ L:iter the ‘Icuchcr should' imr»ivUu*e .'.tej> by stcn 
othei’ varieties of geriuuls ionned by :uUliny q asul h? 
to the roots with prefixes : »•,«».. irr + = ifT'fiq, leT-i-v 

= 5T^, + fq + ^fr^p-ivjX fq + ;tf = f-ornr, 

ir + Pnjr=siTf?Rir, etc. anr + ^ = qPr*f 

TO + pit = TOf^Rtr,.. arP-T + w = apfiR, PriT + fjT = fqnrqR. 
apT,+ H ^ar^tTR. { q is ehunged _to_ R when the root ends 
in a short vowel. ) 



01 

[ ’injosn aj-m 

•■'n in'*' p.:»jnoi03 jo n>n 

*fl ’IT *'’^1 ox j — : uoiicinqcx poc ao!|C3ijrsscio 


•qjOA 

nq; put; pofqo oip 'pofqns oip m oSurip oq; ojou 
uioTp qsrn ppioqs oj^ -^uojojjip pi uoipnj;suoD oip piq 
.' Simitioiu oip uj oSuTjip ou si ojaip ?T 3 ip puu^sjDpun 
04 sijdnd oq 4 spcof joip-co; oq? uoissnosip Ag 


I iitoii Mli :M£I 
'* • * 

I J^-Kgji ij ihejg. 

I :£1J3 :hklis 

I ks^h 

{ J^ife) STAlssvg 

UOI4'CAJ3SqO JOJ S30U94U3S JO 


iiUi :ifeie -Vj 

I lifeajfe ‘A 

I :ikm 'k 

I ^ rJizlMte 

I jiamiJrtf 'I 

( ) 3AIXDV 

•/Cpnjs jTJopiJO puB. 
JnojS 0A\4 4U3S9jd 04 ’x 


•uoponjjsuoo 9ATSSBd 9q4 qoBOj ox — : miv 
•AI ’P^S :ss«i3 'lAX :aossoi 

[ -oScjs jqSij 9 q 4 jb jno pajuiod 9 q ppioqs -049 ‘iz^ jo 
li±liiK=ki + Js JO i 2 i^j = ka + jy 

< baiabj s= mp 4- bj ‘"zia ‘S9T4TJBipi09d J9q40 jn>.l^ 

(kzi + iJJj) -I 1 jdStfe^ JS: (^) 

"Mtq»bM^bb> (im4-Ji) ^«fe ('Bk+ile) ittek 
‘u9atS i^psnjojd 9q pjtioqs S9spj9X9 uopBoqddv 

Stl 


sNOSsai AO sajAX 
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A Ni:W AI‘I'UOACII TO SANSKIIIT 




•Ff ft w fstfhnftf 

! 



h[ 

ticf 




‘ 

r 





Tcifr 


1 

i 


?. 

^TTv?: 

en%?r 



I 1 

i ysnif^r i 


3TFnmf: 

arr^: 


to: 




SfPTT: 


cjitcqif^ 


i 


V. 




«iMdI 

j 

M'-ad 



tsn; 


5n?f 

I 



aeneralisation : — With the help of the table thus 
repared the pupils will be able to note down tlie follow- 
ig changes. — (i) The subject in the original sentence 
active construction ) is put in the instrumental case 
ad the object in the nominative case in the passive 
^construction, (/i) The verb ( after the addition of iT 
and the Atmanepada terminations ) agrees with the 
subject in the passive voice in number and person. 

Application : — (a) Put the following into the passive 
construction : — 

^roTPT 3iFrf^ I 

(6) Put the following into the active construction : — ; 

?. vrrffFTT sr^rr: \ i 

31^ 

[ This topic of passive construction will have to 
be done in a series of lessons taken in proper order. ] 










inri nq pjiK>T|s lonfqo Xicpuos^s 5vtp pDjnqiunui,->j 

•■>q p(tioj{>- jr "ojn 'iiih '£ 'jfili 'bai! '!kJLb ‘^11 st' 
sjooi ijons jo uojiDiujsuoa oAissnid nqj Suuvdojd uj 

f J^H£ ii^L :ilK J^k I ^ :i 2 ^, ’ poSuinputv 

3u{uti;uwj jDnfqo Jtoqjo oqj 'ssv^ OApciiiuiou oqj ui 
jnd oq pjnoqs fjooj jnoj gsDqj jo ^stjd oqj ui pofqo 
[rdinuud oqx ;rc^>P ^"><1 pinoqs 'Ife pun ‘1 

‘It sjooi ox{j uoss3[ ouo uj •X[3)'DandDs ux> pA^'COj:^ 
oq p[noqs ( £i]a «fewtt.gj ) s^DDfqo oa^ SuiAnq s;oo^|- 


IJihaysie 
1 1 -^fcaQs In^ 

I J 6 toUe :itJJi 2 i± I 
I Mil :hJUti!k J 

i Hizit 

I^k io^ldt 


1 


1 


lyiit 

>.fey£le rJbltS 
:b^ 
ikhlls :Jiz±«k 
%.htl 


) 

) 

1 ' 


— : ajojoq sn q^uv 

^^nap oq iCnui saiduinxa SuiAVopoj aqx '^no r^qSnojq 
XjJuaiD aq p[noqs (.feUt ) uoipn uo sisnqdura aq^ pun 
uoipnjpuoo aAissnd aq:^ qqAv papni^uoa aq pinoqs 
•sqjaA aAiqsu-Bj;ui aq; }0 uoi;oru;suoo puosjaduii 
aq; aDnpoj[;ui o; Aressaoau aq Anui tiossaj jaq;ouv 

•aiojaqsn aq ppioqs ajnpaaojd aqx •UA\oqs 
saSunqa pun uaqn; aq quA spAVOA ui Spipua s;ooj ‘ja;nx 
*a;a i ora^bip mb^ M^jaib | I :ii<ii$ 

I ribvK :jiii — : saiduiBxg; •paDnpoj;ur aq i^nui 

asua; ;Dajiad«it aq; jo aAissnd aq; uossaj ;xau aq; uj 


Ifl 


SNOssa'i ao saJAx 
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A Si:w AIM'HOACir TO .sansicuit 


?. arr^: finwTH ^ i arr^rrik c 

R. ^HRir ^^rni; optrct i srf^; anrrRcT i 

iRf: gtrrtT aRR^r i 5^rr*r arx^^RT i 

Lesson: XVII. Class: Std. V> 

Aim : — Appreciation of poetry tlirough cTJin^rJRff i 

cT^nrapninT 

^ sRra' r?'-iTt »nfR q?Rr«R<Jr»r \ 

qn^ sRRrfenr n?ir 

fcRfR fs^: ^<J'T ^iTR: q^rf^T I . 

*T?RT f»IR SWI 5 'HRI; 5*l3TTTTHfR iRli 

Tsf^ ^qjrw3Hrf«Rr ^ i 

^ c o ^ 

f?rRt mswmtqt 'RtwR fTO^RTT; ii^n 

Aids :•— A picture of a lake with the necessary' details. 
Introduction:— {^T^) arif aTO I f% ^ fRR ? 
(3I5R;) fRsT aiR: ahw I qfk^: qw: ? 

{^:) f% ?RnT-3i% ? (qR5yrf?f) qRej^ 'nr?r 

q^'fi'snr i 'JTsnrr: T^pr qig*?;) i 

srrPiR: anrir^ afR ? w:) crsPTcfft f% ? 

^•' I ^RRalnc crT^: qf^fecnr— 

srrr«R: ? {wn: ^rtt: =sr) a f% 

(q)?5Tf?r) ^5fFIT % 3qfq^5lfR ? (3RT:-qiRT:) 

fRR: ^ SRlRTf^r ^ srrfi'R: sjq^rt: 

I ( The new Mwds given in bold t 3 ^e to be 
noted down on the B.B.) 

, statement of Aim :—qr^?^ a^TWT^f WT^f 
aRwrfVr: i 31^ W( qSR: I 



•omoti it: s±j^ oqi an:r>i{ Xq tuco-i— nupiuuSjsssy 

(j^pahlK^ tilla^h liJJihliJll^) 

11 ^'. iJkilh rinfe 1 ± \ BJlik 

hh^ ^h. :rg^KJflgP Uih — :JiilMIi I h:hlpi 

Jbllali d 1^ Ih 1± d iiUi li i i^bvl 

IhPh^h lb life «fe l l^bit »ihih ; btb 

bb2h Ihbb I hhPli^ iy — [ 'anSuo^-jainoui 

oq; VLi uo poiJipD aq o; ] HPb.i<.Mkt» — : nonrinaidcos^ 

I i^bb-lbbtc Kblklg^ 

jybblb :«fel5jy— itii2h— : Suipcsa 

I ;Ub^ ^>kMlb ^ 
'jybh lliiyiU jhbP Sidy I l^btftU ii ife lb..lj : MsO 

I jph^.» iyi bh h^ltlP.P :b^ iMb^ S±%| 

billbtiy b»i»i&P : b»ibib^«b juta>k | (p yu^^b Wk — Itbai^ 

I by^ paik :ib^ I (by^ jtib byai) d-^^jbi 

% ;bkb I %hlab Jp JQdibyib tblbb bb :bls I %dits^ 
^hji b»Mgp :ibdh :ih^ :ib^ :ib^ ^ (hK^Pyib^j) 
I % :ibdlh Slhia^rlSb I I byikbj bl UbPit 

I (P j bi^ tjiwth ) :ibMil (:ja>^j) j bJs :JS£lfe :± 

(hh) I iyfey ly h^hife :lb^— rbyiSJ I (bbbb 
-caibufti:^^ Ph-r«b jPib>lfe llftiBi b) I bjblUs iibik I (bib :libllr< 
! iidBj u^ihH b) d iiliailli bli^^ I (jyb^lis blbiih) l jygufe 
iy >^pbigp I (itaiybS ‘bbby^yh :iybb) d itiy^itisb 
(•o:ja k»f>bto|u ‘biyut ‘biby ‘[bbliJs] itsytjy *b>bh) 
^ Wuv T^Mgp — :!fe\^ :kbJS — :ibJUS — : noissnasia 

I Pbk.t> bb Jybk :bllt :*b bJabte Jb^ I bSalb 
uihj aiP PbiD ^ \ >yiPh ^ bliyai bibxi [ -aoioA paA\s tj 
ui aoTAy sasiaA aq; 0;paj o; ‘X ]— : no!aBa*asajd 


en 


sNossai >20 sajAx 
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A KEW APPROACH TO SANSKRIT 


Lesson: XVIII. Class: Sbtd. V. 

Aim : — To enable the pupils to 6Kpfess their ideas- 
in a logical and systematic manner with the help of a 
picture. 

Aids ; — A picture of a moonlit scene. 

Preparation : — shthT I % •TT 

WT ? (^: ? (f^ - TmV) 

^i;jRzr ? (=^:-3Rr: 

srtrt: - 3Rr: ^ 

5RJRr: ^rnr 

statement of Aim : — ^^TipT 

Presentation : — ^T. to put questions and to elicit 
from the pupils the details shown in the picture. New 
words to be noted on the B. B. 

sr^T:— fW ^ farRTT ? f% 

^ 'Tfer: ? =^5RiRRJT W. ? OTRT 

c ^ c 

«Ri%?rTf?r? ^sf vrT% 1 % ? 

=qra\ ' <^ ' ^ ifRrrfir 

TO TRJT: 3RR: ^ ? WT 3rRnf% ^RRT.fTOf ? 

sp: =^F5:^rat ? After questioning the teacher 

should try to introduce good ideas and idioms. The 
composition should have a classical touch about it. With 
the help of the pupils and with his own contribution, 
he prepares the composition and writes it on the B. B, 
The pupils are asked to take it down in their note-books. 



ouQ 'HO u.\\iS oq a-rui lu.nuinojj Jo^nj • ^ -pjs: xn 
^qSni:? tino spunoduioa njduiis 'oiojoq ino pr-'^uiod sy 
•u,\\oq5 nq ifniu spunoduioD jo Ajiipn oqj snScj? pt: jy 
•poipuuq oq ;ou pinoqs ap>ijt;a j.->qjoun ‘poxij pin: priiipid 
-X3 Xpodoid SI Ap'iucA 9U0 ’Apjrjud^s tpi.w 

^I^op oq o; OATiq pi.w soipoucA oip py -spjiiAVUO \ pjupuc^s 
luojj .{t:s s3Sc}s nq; pi: joaod piAi ^ XpiiAipiiij 
*UT:id opi:uio;sXs i: spoou spunoduioa jo Didoj oqx 


•uopTSoduiOD oip ptioi o; spdnd avdj y — :2aipc3^ 

Jkl5-.b. hh^ i ^bCAbb 

I %i a h iisife klhhh 

I i?^PK fe > Pb I iyklt 

I JJbJPia :B 

I liiSdfe: I P J ^iPfe J Jityi ia^feSUfel ^ JyiiiP 3^^ 

ryfeiSJfcjSyfe b-»tj iziP jyjSiz l J^M^Uky S^k!fekJfei± ihibkiL^ 
Ibbto I U JIbfrS aj ft«febj I Slife^d iftj£jzj^jani^ 

^b juubBi'ft I i^lb izliba|i Jjptsals JzilU^ I i^iPsykk Jk 
li jiMfeb :1JSP I yjbkk rPiyyfe JidtSdJt jysytUikfc liii 

I k«b y^b|^ JitSdlP: iUtP Pjiz 
- tobfe yite I bt ^D^lcao.llfik^blk Tj; fiPlt Piyi«bh Jhk^y?£ 
\ ijm& ^bb t jlg>j>b t j^bn^feP ihbisyzfi I fey?Jt?>Ja^iJte Jiauyie 
ta,y.j b- i^iP I pkyb B I Jfc jUlfeJiS^k Jnl&ft 

jbliP 1 :£;P: pittP^ji :akihikjyjyiy yiie 


1ST 


SNossan ao saaAi 


c 



A Nr.w vj'ru’M* H 

itt 

• Am T 


• 

Ihini; to be l.'urnr in nund i 

. tiial 

i.eb.:e 

> » • • r 


the laili- «>r s:« «u'i,ih.'., 5 tj*>;s. 

av s-r 


t '■t 'j 


pUpiK should have 1 rh>}*- {|;« 1 U 

jaa'.'V '■■ 


■ . a.pj.. 


in the lant:ua 5 :e m.itrti.d t;. 

-y ha'. 

,e 

U-»l 

'Vi:\r 

t 

^lutuld I'l’ able to muh r.t.xr.d 5 

h.lt tile 




tin* l.m.duaji*' •'Nj‘.o •• .jt<n ih-.: 

..Jit aa 

• t 1 

V V r * * ' j 
■f 

' f i- , 

teacher, ihi-rejoie. j'Unuld .ilw. 

•-y . elt'-J 

'h.a 

the : 

;; ■•■ «.*; 

examples, not ..tt.iv »*.{•.<• . ‘it 


a'.'i . -!■ • 

* • 


done, btil in .-.iniet’.c!-. nr 

. ;••! -v.: 

Uit 


ih- 

pupils should have the e,ij'.,u it 

y £» «h 

. .» ♦ I* 1 

! ' • y ♦ » V 
t 


What is impoitajti iiout th- 


■•■v' \' 

, i ► % r 4 . » 

V 

*« r« * ’•*» 

is that they ^houhl 1 - able 

t*r Ui.;'. 

V . nav; 

; ‘■va. i 

..•t 
• •■*«>>« 


u.s« iIk'IU juiijH-rly. riu’ y i-' 

to introtluci: ihc pujuK i«i the u>\>'u: >>i 


Lesson; XIX. Cl4s»: SU. V. 

Aim :> — To iiiiriKluoc •'••mjiontnl -. 

T, to piVSt-nl ihi* iolUtwiiu; t !■;; ti.ii: 

black-board in two forms: tti iunI, wluto 
arc dissolved, (it) second, fouiatnin;: the coraj ..aud-.. 
The compounds so dissolved in the t'ormer ,'.h*»tdd tc 
underlined with Cj)U)urtd chalk. 

-I'RTr •IJrt -f 

i ^ Rcjii^r m:Ti-anE5r 

^rqcrrqRT i ftiftjtq’Ji Jnqft qqriTaT- 

, i ' vpiqRr f*iw ^Rr riRTt ^Hrci- 

’Tssrf I rTT ^^mfirirqRT i * \ w ?r2?R- 

5RXPT I 31? '•T^fa^qrrns'r i nrqqfsni ?R?r ?nr 

^ 1 Tisxrgmqq-SR qqr ^ * I ^ Tiq'jfl 

STFRRT qR^rR 1 



’poolu ,r\nT:j.->diui oiii p osn oj — : luiv 

■I A ’ns :ssci3 -XX ruossai 

•piuiBjdxo oq ppoqs ai ui 
spunoduioD oip ( Xipod jo o?oid ) uossoj oScnSiixq ipw^ 
JO puo oqj jv -soStqs jodojd p sjiun uoss^>[ opjndos 
ui ipi.w jpiop oq pjnoqs SDipiJtiA joipo Xpriiuing 

•DJD I ^ •<: I Jtibiu IS 

jfehlS->L^.lg idiShi* ’I — .-sAiossia 

I :ifiSk} :p Kiiftlg *V) I hPbj ij 

I klldld£ I ^S :Skh Jab^ :il2h: 

’c I ital K- lR hliii^ h^hihdiz ’I 

— : adiCj ppq tii spjOAV oq; joj spunoduiOD asn ^ 

.' sospjoxo uoTjxJDTjddT! 9 UIOS uisqj 9 ai 3 ppoqs aq 
p ajnjTJU pJ 9 U 93 oqj padsujS OAtjq sjidnd oxp jTjqj 
spuq J 9 qo^ 8 ^ aq:^ U 9 q^\ -pjBoqqoBiq oqj uo ippp ui 
pourejdxa aq ppoqs -Dp ‘itE&lziili 'isilMoh ‘liqji: 

-j£ 2 £ aqq spunoduio^ -jakSilS ‘Abs 

'XjapBA QUO qjiAX jB 9 p Abui aq uoissnosip siqj jajjy 

•uoissQjdxQ aSBuSuBj JO AjtiBaq gqj. 
puB AjqpBj Qqj UI spunoduioD jo Aj.tss 9 DQU puB Ajqqn 
Qqj spuiui Jpqj uodn ssajduii oj. uoissnosip aaij b 9 abi{ 
ppoqs jaqoBQj aqj ; uijof puB ajAjs ut jajjgq spunos 
spunoduioo SuiUTBjuoo gSBSSBd oqj, pqj Abs oj 9 jqB 9 q 
ppoqs Aaqx ’saSBSSBd aqq qjoq ajBduioo oj luaqj qsB 
xiaqj ppoqs aji -anSuoq-jaqpui gq; Suisn .puB 
Aqapo spjOAV punoduioo aqq uo suopganb Suipnd Aq 
SuipuBjsiapun Jpqj :^sa:j Abui aji ‘aSBSSBd aqj poojsiapun. 
AiqSnoJoqj aABq spdnd Qqq qBqq jpsuiiq QinssB oj ’x 

SSI 


SNOssan ao sajAx 
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A NEW APPIIOACII TO SANSKItlT 




The pupils must have been introduced to the 
imperative mood in Std.’IV. Now they should know its- 
use in different ways. Tlie various shades in the 
meaning should be made clear by appropriate 
examples. This mood is used in the 2nd person 
chiefly, e.g., 

?• ^ I ^it iiwer i r^T 

I hsht i etc. By discussion 

the teacher should lead them on to deduce that in 

(1) this mood is used in the sense of command, in 

(2) entreaty and in (3) gentle advice. 


Other examples like ?. ^ I R. OT 

I tp^rzr; £piWJnff spTfRRf?^ 

WT: I etc. should be discussed and it should be clearly 
pointed out that the 2nd and 3rd person imperative 
is frequently used to express benedictions or blessings. 

the imperative in the passive voice often used as a 
polite way of expression. A further study of this 
topic should be continued in consultation with Apte's 
Students' Guide *^0 Sanskrit composition on these lines. 


Lesson: XXL Class: Std. Vi. 

Aim: — To teach the use of the potential mood. 

( Introduction as in the previous lesson. ) 

Let the teacher ^ve the following sentences for 
critical study: — 



I ibli^US mitlSifeJ 'h 

^byft>k^ bb^h 

I - ^hb^lbblt 

I It jbjtoy ttpd^ ’I {q) 

I Ute^h Jnhodi jystfe t inbkj fe 
I bR J^lPf^glhT^bJ ^baPliJb :i^ 'h 
I itlzlsj kP iijiia^ ttili t t ’I (o) 

— :Xpn;s put; uopTJAJOsqo joj 

•S0DU9;U9S SuiAVOpOJ 0q; ^lI0S9jd J9ipB9; Oip :j97 
•59idiDpj‘Gd SATSSBd i^Gpugiod gq; qoua; ox — :uiiv 
yiA'PiS JSSBio -IIXX :noss3i 

‘i 

•op II PbhJMtfUbj bUv 
£ t I PtllJa ^khaS JiJUkJ ’X 

!| ibCi.v-^bb|hh^ It pitbbk tt^ tittakht} ‘fe I tt&yih 
btghbj khj Dbi^b ‘J: 1 p:^]ht. hsllk 2Jk *1—: oouBpui 
jox 'pasn St pooui ][-epu9pd gqi. qoptAv m 9sti9s 9q:^ 
•:} 09 :^ 9 p o:^ p9qsB 9q ppoqs sitdnd 9q^ puB sqjOAV AjBJ9q| 
uiojj u 9 atS 9q pxnoqs soxduiBxg; -souq 9S9q:^ uo panui:^ 
-uoo 9 q Abui pootn xBpu9;od Qq:^ jo Apn:^s pgpBi^gp v 

qBUOiqpuoo ( 9 ) ‘J9^Bjd (9) ‘uoippgdxQ (i^) 

ndaoajd (£) (z) PouBpinS joj gjtu (i) 

‘•?*p ipgsn SI pootn jBijugjod gqj qotqAv ut sgsuos 
•snouBA gqj sjpip laqoBgj gqj uoissnosip jgjjv 

I "bib^ bbfcte tthtljt ^ 1^ 
::ti^ ijt I .-iisl ^ hh^‘k}^%'i \ 

:ji jyie ‘A I 


SSI 


€ 


SHOSSa'I ito S3JAi 
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A NKW AI'J*JtOACII TO SANSKUIT 


(«;) TRT sil'Etr: i 

R. i 

?rt: ^l^rspinr f^irf ^ i 

Discussion tlirougii the inothcr-tonguu: — Lot the 
teacher see that the pupils liavu thoroughly uiulerslooU 
the sentences. He should particularly' tlraw their attention 
to the forms in bold type. Let the.se forni.s he properly 
tabulated on the B. B. and the terminations, vh.. 
snfltr, tr be noted. It .should be clearly pointed out 
that these potential passive participles [ viz., 

etc.] perform a very 
useful function in the economy of Sanskrit words and 
■ enable the speaker to express in one word an idea 
.jyhich would require many words in English or 
/Marathi ; as, ‘ — ^lic should be killed.’ The sense 

thus conveyed by them is that of fitness or obligation 
•or necessity; e.g., qqj ?nr W I 

While reading literature, these potential passive parti- 
• ciples should be explained — their meaning and formation. 

Lesson: XXlll. Class: Std. VI. 

Aim: — ^To introduce the causal constniction. 

Observation : — 


iSTSTPePT 
•?. I 

^r: TllfscT I 

q^irffr i 

H. grarffci i 


q pg r^R: fgf i 

„ ^r: I 

„ ^ 1 
„ i 

» ^^5^: 51>wl5r I 



Aq njio u-rit:} Aq pjnoT{> iiouDruistiOD OAissi:d nqi in pin’ 
ni'''i-'>nTp ui luojoijip jo s?oc>>j 'A'linj 

nuloj snp irojj oj .Ot;ssa 3 ,-iu oq ]jta\ fniossA] 

■uiAip n 2 iu 2 oDnj 

p.^qs!: nq pjnoqs sjulnd .nt[; pun uoAtS oq ppioqs suijoj 
p;?tn;o Suiuiiquoo ?oouo;uos ‘ospjoxo jotpouu uj 

I — %h iiUli JJiJfei I hiJJ^ ^ IhUi -i 

I m JjiMbB I %fe ll^fe ifeiJi 

I Jlllit 1 J^!k 

I i^XkLh^i^ky hhbife — : Doj^conddy 

(hJinllh4i?^Jg) I itf>i>b4 jbihAkS 
( HUal>b^ b^lh^ ) £:ifth nnl>b^ Iblb^kS 
(:l2h^ ,i2ie,) l :hJ^J life 

(:]^':Jidt) I hh^hd-hJ^fe} JjJife hfe^Je — : uoi^csiicjansD 



biH^. 



jyhiiife 

hllife 

& 

■ 


■* 

iil 




> 



hbh 

a 




1 1 

Ititsie 1 




— : uonBinqcx 

'possojdxo oq ubd sBopi jupuiis puB op piAV 
'JJS^ 95in ^uoSb joq^o : >ia.naik jo t^Bo^saj -ojin si 
nopoiu^suoo jBsnBO oq:^ :>BqA\ oos ubo spdnd oq; qoiqAi 
■uiojj uoAiS oq UBD soouo;uos qons jo joquinu Auy 


ZSI 


SN0SS3'I do sadAX 







— : 3iOT;[q in spjo.w joj spunod 
-UIOD Suisn S3Dir9JU9S SutAVOJpJ 9q; 9JIJA\9^ 'JJJ 

I :jil^ (gt-Cg) fc 

I JiijJifey ilijsi {6££zS^i) (Anqurog) 
liipjite^^ {pi££) Jij£ I iqplL {zf') htr> H>* •>> 
li^^a rjifeyai {H) (qpi) 'i 

— : spijDtJjq ui udatS 

siBjgurnu oq; p stnioj jadojd 5upn '9;tJA\o^ *11 

r(9in?nj: 

pug J^+^) kJi{9in;nj pug-Ja^i) :idJb 

I (9Jtqnj %si-h) 

(9Jn;nj + j^tle) h j iffe lK itk hk Jua^ ^ 

I Jijhii (hkj^) jBJJS (jbM) 

I (kiii)jb Mb^ (MlUie-is) :mk 'I 

*s^9is|9-Bjq 9q^ ui s^o'oi oq> ja 
suuoj 9;Bijdojddu q;TAv SuiAvoqoj 9q; 9;9tdui03 'j 
— : S9dif^ AV9U amos 9ib 9J9H ’pupp ui 9J0j9q q^iAi 
:jfB9p U99q QA-eq sasiDiaxa qoug qnpsn puB Sups9i9;ut 
/li9A 0JB 'op '9;-B0ip9jd 0q:j puB :joa[qns aq; SurjiBd 
*aspJ0X0 aqx -suoi^sanb qotis urepoD 

siapBai JO sad/i^j Avau aqj iCqBiauaQ 'suopsanb jo S9{L{?. 
Aiau S0jmbaj jijqsuBg SuiqoBaj jo poqjain a\9u hhx 

suoi;s3n^ |o sadAx 

I xipusddy 



ICO 


A NHW Al'PUOACa TO SAN'SKltlT 


^ i v. qncir^^q' ^ i 

|e^ qjlian tot i 

IV. Rewrite the following sentences a,s directed : — 

?. I {Regin ) 

R. vf^mr rfct mnnicf ffRfvrfn^frr^R- 

I { Use the locative absolute ) 

^ qfcRf 5qT^::q?R[ l ( U.sc the verb for 
eft^ and use \ for aig^a; ) 

V, ?i2r '4^r«r3?wr^ 1 (Use cq^ with an adjective) 

K. qqrqf^raT: i (use 

‘qqr' 'crar' and use the verb for ■qf^TcfF: I 




q qrrqw i (Make 


one sentence ) 

V9. ^ rq’-nnqrrqqr srrfqqr^ qfs^; i ( Change the 
voice.) 

V. Complete the following sentences with reference 
to the context : — 


\ ffq fqqtqT qiosqqkr qTqsrr amrq i qVfhfqr- 

THf qTT?yr^ qrqqqqqld qq i Trq%- 

f<rri rq > q.‘ %T qqqq ^ ' gff qW: I 

VI. Write a story to illustrate the truth — q^: 
?5rq%qtlq^ i or fhfe: qthq^fq i or qis ^rrs^ 

I or sqt: qj5y| ^dtq?q sypr: i etc. 

VII. Use appropriate adjectives: — ?. ^eoi^ ^- 

qqf%: 1 R. TiTto I qtqqi^: l 

V. yi«Riq: I K. — — q^HvJ'q i etc. 



10 guTiproi ui poipojq "Jo^Jia 

Oip JO XotDIIja OTJI jnpisuo^ I pOTJlOUI OIUCS 
nrp Aq ogcnSuTjj SutAq Atrc jo qsqSu^ jo 
Suiipiinj oqi luojj jojjip poipoj^ 333^10 ^<1 

ju^jsung JO Suuproj oi|j soop joodsoj jxiq.w uj ’£ 

*jTjqsux:s Sunpxjoj jo poqjnjt 333 jiq pxp puu 
poipoj^ jTJumicjQ oqj jsxjjjuod puu ojT3duio3 '9 
' I juauiOAOiqo-c sji dpq 
poqjoj^ 333JTQ otp JO osu oqj pjno.sv jnj axoh 
^ jTjqsuus Suiqotjoj m uire jnoA oq pjno.w ^'cqAV 
I jTj^lsuus uiojj poAuap oScnSuxq UTJxpui ujapoui 
■B JO oSpopwouq qSnojoqj tj oauij oj spdnd 
jno 0A\ jx ‘sjooqos XjxjpxioDas ixxo m 

Xjosjndxuoo opBxu aq tjsnxn ^xjqsuxjs jo Xpn^s aqj 
:jx3ip A\9XA aqj 03 aquosqns noK pjnoA\ jbj avoh 

I XUtXjnDXJJTXO 

aqp UI aoB^d sji puB po 9 [qns aqp jo anjBA 
puB miB aq^ SuxpjBSai ;ijqsuBs jo jaqoBaj. b Xq 
putxu UI pdaq aq op spoBj psi.uassa aqp aiB pBqAV 'C 
I pi op op paaoojd noS. ppnoAx Avopj i pijqsuBg 50 
Xpnps aqp aaiipoipui noiC ppnoAv agBps pBqAv py 'z 

•ajq luapoxn jo spaau aqp 
puB SutuiBip pBpuaxn op uoipBjai ui xunjiiomiiD 
jooqos aqp ui piiqsuBg jo aoBjd aqp ssnosiQ •! 

Aequiog |0 ApisidAtu|q 

aqp }0 uoipeuiiuex^ *j[ aqp pa fas'suoipsan^ 

II xipuaddy 
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A NIAV AriMKiAClI TO SANHKHIT 


S. Discuss the rdativi: merits ol cJii'j'«-ri.-iu JiJcthwis 
of approach to the stud^' of Sanskiit. , 

9. What arc- the special merits of ti.-aciiint' Sanskrit 
by the Direct Method ? Wliat are the ditiicul- 
ties in introducint; it in our schools ? Plow 
would you overcome them ? 

10. “ Any method of teaching a language which 
fails to take account of the fact that language 
is speech, seems to he so far wanting. " Discn.ss 
this view in relation to the leaching of Sanskrit, 

11. State the importance of oral work ( conversation, 
dramatisation and recitation ) in tlie leaching 
of Sanskrit. 

12. Consider from all points of view the question 
of introducing Sanskrit in A.V. Standard III. 

13. Plan the first two years’ course in Sanskrit 
giving the syllabus and the method of procedure. 
Wiiat principles will guide you here ? 

14; At what stage will, you introduce the pupils 
to Sanskrit Literature ? What devices will 
.you use-, to help literary appreciation ? 

Discuss . in general the essential, features of 
-Sanskrit text-books for our. schools. In what 
proportion would you. include standard litera- 
, ture and . ‘ lessons ’ specially wTitten for a 
. .text-bo.ok ?. ....... 

16. A ‘pape,r in ‘ General !&nglish'’. .is: at present 



’•'’I- 'JyUiiJU*.!: Ov 'UDnis 
(s'; (i) 

'l.r>M;{ A*( h'wni.nT.'''[ (C) 

*A.nMiMn.>|{> i; jf) .->^n ni{ j (h) 'Saipi:Ajj 

-pjuinjf] {?} ■u<ip.rsn',Tiin:.tQ (r^ ‘‘rMr.Auoq^X (i) 

— ; :u>(sin:^ jo 

nip ui ^jfnA\o[|Oj nijj jr> nnpiA mp ssnni'id 'ZZ 


I n.mpun)i{ 

Til nniniijoduit pui: uopDiinj Jioip '?punoduiOD 
T(3x:n) noX pinoAV oSxps ;t:iiav ijx: puxi avoh 

I ^xj>jsiix3s III Xjpod 

SupiDiinj ui noA opniS pinoAv sqdpuud :^x’lp^\ -oz.. 
I oScnSuui x; sxj :ju>isux5S jo sopsi.iopxjjuxp ppods 
otp :pxo Suuq no.{ pjnoAv avoh 'A pjfcpuB^s 
’A 'V suossof SupBOJt SuipnpiioD ut no:C 
opxnS pixiOAv :^•clp sojdpuud iXjjoixoS oip '6i 

u-caiC ipjnoj aip puu pJiip oip .loj 
sosxojoxa iiox^xsoduiOD jo osjixod v ouipno 
I :^u>{sux35 JO SuiqoBaj atp ui uoppodmoo 

JIJ>ISUX3S OJ u3xSSX 3 noA pjtlOAV 9DT3jd JX2ip\\ 'gl 

•sas'Biqd puB spjOAV avou 
8uniiBidx0 UI pasn aq ubo j'Bqj saoiAsp snop-BA 
aqj uopiiajii i ( Ajjaod jo osojd jaqjia ) jxaj 
oip JO uoTj'Eircjdxo pap-ejap saj'Bjissaoau ipiqAv 
j.Tj>jsui2S JO sopspajoxjjBqD iTspads otjj ojb 

I jpjfstixjs UI ajnpaoojd j'bitiuts, b ajBOOApB • 
uoiC ppiOAN. I iiop'B];nDTJjBi\[ aip jb paqposajd 


g9l 


XiaNSMJV 


Appendix 

c \-.to.«\«U;>f I vrt uf. ("V^-O- 

c- ■" 

,, Virst and S> 
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« lt^ l)V VJ. * • J 
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B.T.. ir-5 '■ g,,, SK-p. tasan.uru, 

tigfch, «»'=“"'• V. P. BokU. au^.. 

By«.l>.OUe. xpay. 

Poona R. D. Desai. Sadaslnv 

’• H,K.l!ene,I«agpnr. 

S. 

1928 (Marathi ). 



•u’inc: 'irA-nn^v' 

'' M punArjrs; Aq p-^qi^iiqnd 

•^rqr rpv.aj, v •}! Xq *(: 'c *J) J±iU^-kiah t 

•( i{ 5 iil 5 iJ 3 ) 

Xrqttiofj ''A-) ,v tn:|}iuiArj^ Xq P'''q^=qqnd 
•ir6i ' vsi ‘|l>r»Ai.ix VI ‘M TT ‘H ( ^=uixl o.w) 
tti j{ :*-uikI o.wi itt i) j.'n|Di:Ax ^u^^?ur.s oqx ‘i 

. iivavfnD 

•{ ninxn^K ) '( ) t{punv 

'jn}(A{i?AT;p?5 -(;f 's Xq '(h'i hit,) <i 

•( uptucjv; ) X-Dqiuo{x 'osnoH 
Sunisiiqnx :^iT;)TJUjv.>x Xq poqsqqnx ‘gCGi ‘-ra 
“VK 'JC-'HIPwix *3 -Q Xq '(^) -i-i 

•(qsT]Sug) X'nqiuog ‘osnoH Suiqsqqtid qu^-ciLm^i 
Xq poqsqqnd -gCGi ‘{h * 1 ) ‘£l 

•( np'c.n2i\[ ) f Xiequioa 
‘osnoi3 SuRisqqtid :^lps^^A^s Xq paqsqqnX 
•gGGi ‘-x-a '-a-ii "vk ‘R P^ 

“VK 'aiTjqqoQ -q; 'a Xq ‘(^ '^) ’Zi 

*( ) -Buood; ‘3‘;nojj Suiqsqqnx 

*>I 'N ’8^61 ‘'D‘i*s ‘'VK 

'0A:^^JAV 'N; •>! Xq "(fe 'i: 'i) *11 

' (iqXTZJUK) -Buoo^ ‘-03 2g oppig VN[ Xq poqsqqnx 
•■9861 qBpoj\r ->1 'O Xq *(fe ‘"h. *i.) 'Oi 

•( iq:^T3j'Bpi; ) XTBqmog 

• • 

‘•03 ^ iiupniiOBjif Xq paiisqqtij -9861 ‘‘PH’rc 
‘•VK ‘I'ctia ‘S ''^<1 ‘(fe 'i: ‘6 


S9T 
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3. (A New ApproiicU to Sanskrit/ 
by K. M. Kapadia, M.A., Ph.D. Piiblisfied by 
Educational Books Co., Bonlbay 2. 

4. ^), ('Trwrq^^“3n^), by 
N. Iv. Bhat. Published by Sbri Dakshinamurti 
Prakashan Mandir, Bhavanagar. 

5- (?, ^), by K. V. Mehta, b.a., 

Bhavanagar. 

6. ( The Sanskrit Primer), ( The 

Advancee Sanskrit Primer or The Second Stage 
in Sanskrit Reading ), by S. H. Shukla, 
Pankor Naka, Ahmedabad. 


Published by Ramanarajnn Lai, Allahabad. 

2. by ^ ct,[ctr<^',3;4vrcOT^, 

S. C. & Co., Book-sellers and Publishers, 

Calcutta. 

3. Sanskrit Readers ( i, 2, 3 ), by Pandit T. R. 
Krishnachaiy’a, Kumbhakonam. 

4. Sanskrft Readers { i, 2, 3 ), by K. V. Subrah- 
manya Sastriar, Madura. Published by E. M. 
Gopalkrishna, Kone, Madura & IMadras. 

5. (Infant Primer), by Pandit, 
K. L. V. Sastri, published by R. Subrahmanj-aj 
Vadhyar, Kalpathi-Palghat. 

6. (?,R, ^)jby Y. Mahalinga Sastri, 
B.A., B.L., Kumbhakonam. 



’.inilioff "c.Cmp 
'i'.I -■■’U" 'U' *'•!?; A •^'"l 


-v;'i"M -r 'V A’! 
• J i| -‘‘'i 


-’'jjiu'jt: ■) ’andrar.woTfcj 
pni'-lftltvl 'UUV.WCOf) 

VK •5n‘ia») •«[ \j At} '(r*!) 

•■’'LL J*'’ 


•01 


•Cl 


•omrci 

MJjiinMi '.rn “VK ‘rA'\:A'iipixIop\irf| 

'.) 'JI -'M (Tf) poiii.-tjy: .wos^ -hi 


•SGjpci^ ‘osnofi 

>;u|i{>i[qnj iiGipuj oijx Aq poipqqnd 'JGiJGqD 

\L }I Aq {l‘h.'l) ‘£i 

■‘-Giprj^- 'uifG^ GSaipnpq^ • \ Aq ‘(^iouuio.iq nq:! 
joj p'’)5pi.iqV in:A'Gun;>^ nip]^ ) hPVjb-itivhtt-^ 'Zi 

•V, j ^UDjG ■) ' GinnisnqqGA'qpi Y 
v.qpoqmi^v PMS a^ A* ’a 'gj'cSgs 

tJpunucqif iJi}S imh Aq ‘{sjomiid 

*■’3 pA?ins) iKiy “ii 

•(suos ioAi Gipuns • Y ) .inipijx 
‘GAGUGAGJG^ -^J 'J^ Aq '(i'Jl'i) hlnh t>qnlbl^f '01 

•SGjpGIt M '0 ''03 

uiGipuis Aq P''>MS=qqn^ ni.ucqDGi^uGUY 'A 
'iipuGj Aq '( spjOAV u.wo s.Gung ui A|ospuoo 
uA 5 jpA\ ui:qiiiGpG>x jo A.iois oqx ) '6 

•( sjouuigoq 

.loj osojfX ITjqsiiGS Asgo uy ) itP:yM?h^L&.ya *8 

•G-vjGqocqoquoA 

'H ‘X A‘q p'''Usqqn<i ‘siupGiY ‘GAaGqoGiiqsiJ>i ^ 
'H ‘X 31P«^’X Aq '( -f" ‘C 'c 'I ) sj3pG0^ ?p>lsiiGS -L 


I9X 


xiax^jjv 
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17. by S. V. Gajendragadkar, M. A., 

Gwalior. ' 

iS. published by Gopal ISfarayan 

& Co., Bombay. 

19. by Pandit Jagan- 
natli Shukla, Benares. 

20. by Hasurkarsbastri, 
Indore. 

21. Sanskrit Readers ( i, 2, 3 ) by Sharda Prasad 
Bhattacharya, Allahabad. 

22. {?,^>^) by Pandit Ishwar- 
chandra Yidyasagar, Allahabad. 

23. ?{??cr TOT^f^; by Babnram Saxena M.A., s.t., 
Allahabad. 

24. srfVJT^ by M. S. Deshpande, Edt. 

Publishing Co., Karachi. 

25. tTFfcT JRT by Saraswati Prasad Chatur- . 

vedi, Nagpur. 

26. by Parameshwaranand Shastri, 
Lahore. 

27. ^ by Baldev Prasad, m.a., Lahore. 

2$. >(^ d' 4 pT : by Brahniarshi Bhanudas Vidya- 

ratna, Lahore. 

29. by Prof. K. Chattopadhay, m.a., 
Calcutta. 

30. ) by Jivanand Vidya- 
sagar Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 


-i .-•jti.-.rit nJ'.T’nftnrf ''‘ip JO ?jnjt:joiT{ oiq „ 
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ably belongs to a highly cultivated people, \vhoni we 
may with great reason consider to have been the 'most 
informed of all the East. It is, at the Siune time, a 
scientific and a poetic literature. Hindu literature is 
one of the richest in Prose and Poetiy. ” 

(Heeren’s Historical Researches, Vol. II, P. 201.) 

Professor Bopp saj-s: — 

Sanskrit is more perfect and copious than Greek 
and Latin and more exquisite and eloquent than either.’^ 
(Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXIII, P. 43.) 

Professor Schelegcl says 

"Justty it is called Sanskrit, i.e., perfect, finished. 

• The Sanskrit combines these various qualities, possessed 
separately by other tongues ; Grecian copiousness, deep 
toned Roman force, the divine afflatus characterising 
the Hebrew tongue. Judged by an organic standard 
of the principal elements of language the Sanskrit 
excels in grammatical structure and is indeed the most 
perfectly developed of all idioms not excepting Greek 
and Latin."’ t 

(Schelegel’s History of Literature, P. 106.) 

Mons Dubois says that at one time Sanskrit was 
the one language spoken all over the world. (Edinburgh. 
Review, Vol. XXXIII, P. 43-) 

Cosma-De-Coros, a great Hungarian savant in his 
preface to Tibetan Dictionary says: — 

To his own nation he feels a pride in announcing: 
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■been assured by Indian officers tliat it is common for 
unmarried soldiers to stint themselves almost to starva- 
tion point, that they may send money t*o their aged 
parents. In this the Hindu might teach us a lesson.” 

Justice Sir John Woodroffe of the Calcutta High 
•Court says: — 

“India lives because of the world purpose, which 
she has to fulfil ; because the world will be enriched 
by what she can give to it. The Indian youths of to-day 
-are the custodians. Proud of their guardianship, let 
them cast aside false shame of themselves and of their 
-own, as also all fear and sloth." 

(Address at the sixth anniversary meeting of 
Friends Union Club, Calcutta, 30-5-1916.) 

Dr. F. A. Hassler of America says about the 
Mahabharat : — 

“ In all my experience in life, I have not found a 
work that has interested me as much as that noble 
production of the wise, and I do not hesitate to say, 
inspired men of ancient India. In fact I have studied 
it ( Mahabharat ) ‘more than any other work for a long 
time past, and have made at least 1000 notes which I 
have arranged in alphabetical order for the purpose 
of study. The Mahabharat has opened to me, as it 
were, a new world, and I have been surprised beyond 
.measure at the wisdom, truth, knowledge and love 
•of the right which I have found displayed in its pages 
.not only so, but I have found many of the truths which 
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